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THE LAST INDIAN OF THE NARRAGANSETTS. 


Ir was nearly the close of a mild day late in au-| of what was in contemplation among the interior 
tumn in the year 1734, that Edward Winslow found tribes. He was instantly taken into custody ; but 
himself in the midst of the beautiful and picturesque | not a word of information further could be obtained 
region bordering on the Willomantic river, some |from him. To intimations of torture or death, he 
twenty or thirty miles from whence Hartford now | was as impassive as a statue ; and a council of the 
reflects her turrets and spires from the bosom of the | principal men of the colony was held to consult up- 
pure Connecticut. Edward Winslow was a pil- | on the best means to be pursued in the emergency. 
grim; young he was—but his young heartbeat high | As is usually the case at such times, there was quite 
with the noble principles of civil and religious free-| adiv ersity of opinion in the body as to the measures 
dom which had induced thousands to forsake their’ proper to pursue. Some of the more ardent were 
revered and loved father land, and seek a refuge in favor of immediately despatching a few compa- 
from oppression, on the rock-bound shores of New | nies of troops directly to the Connecticut; but this 
England. One year before a settlement had been} was overruled on the ground that it would weaken 
commenced at the mouth of Farmington river, on | their own province toomuch. Some thought a no- 
the bank of the Connecticut, and surrounded as| tice of the impending danger would be suflicient— 
they were by savages, every settler was obliged to| as if once put on their guard, the river settlements 
be continually on the alert, and with a firm reliance} would be strong enough to repel any attack, and 
onthe God of their fathers for protection, these! maintain themselves through the winter; but then 
frontier posts, those forlorn hopes of civilization, of, how was this intelligence to be sent? It was tuo 
which Winslow was one, neglected no possible | late in the season fora vessel to attempt the danger- 
means of which circumstances admitted, of securing _ ous navigation of the Cape Cod, and the Vineyard, 
their safety. Still the history of such settlements and who would hazard a journey through the wil 
proved that the wily savages were frequently an, derness on foot?’ The probability is, that nothing 
overmatch for the whites, and not unfrequently suc-| would have been agreed upon, had not the youngest 
ceeded in lulling them into a security more fatal, of the members of the council, Edward Winslow, 
because the evil had ceased to be suspected. The | volunteered to perform the dangerous enterprise, of 
Indians had seen during the summer, with anxiety | passing to the Connecticut himself, unaided ard 
and alarm, the gradual influx of the pale men; they alone. There was a general exclamation of sur- 
had heard the axe of the woodman as it felled the prise at the offer, and a thousand objections were 
majestic forest, so sacred in the eyes of a red man. | started ; but Winslow had weighed his subject well. 
They had seen thered deer scared from their haunts | His resolution was taken, and he was not to be di- 
on the banks of the Connecticut and its tributaries—| verted, and having received a few simple instruc- 


they daily saw the blue smoke curling up from the 
rich plains and beautiful valleys they had been so 
leng accustomed to consider their own. 

“The white men are like the pigeons in the 
woods,” they said, as they saw their continual en- 
croachments; “the last of the flock that rises, flies 
beyond all that preceded him.” And in secret 
council they had resolved, when the river was fro- 
zen over, and the snow had rendered all communi- 
cation with other parts impossible, to assert the 





tions, the next morning he was on his way. As 
faithful historians, however, we must here state, 
that many of the pilgrims ventured to hint that the 
dimpled cheeks and dark eyes of Miss Charity 
Hooker, with whom he had become acquainted at 
Boston, but who with her parents had now removed 
to the Connecticut, furnished stronger arguments 
for undertaking the journey, thancould have sprung 
froma simple desire to save that handful of colonists 
from the inroads of the savages. The Indian who 


rights given them by the Great Spirit, and with a /had given the alarm was detained under pretence 


single, but decisive blow, to free their country from 
their hatred intruders. But, though the passions of 
the savage, deep, dark and treacherous, were at 
work within, without, all was fair and peaceable as 
the cloudless sky of summer. Their friendly rela- 
tions were not in the least interrupted; it even 
seemed at times, their friendship bordered on offi- 
ciousness; and the probability is, that the death 
blow would have fallen while the hand that inflict- 
ed it would have remained unknown and unseen, 
had not one of the native warriors while on a visit 
at Boston, and under the combined influence of 
strong water, and the grossest personal provocation 
been for a moment thrown off his guard, and given | 
some hints, vague indeed, but sufficiently alarming | 


1 





of further examination, untilthe impossibility of his 
reaching his native tribes, before the arrival of Ed- 
ward was made certain, when he was dismissed 
with such presents as were best calculated to efface 
the unfavorable impression which his confinement 
must have made. At that time a journey from Bos- 
ton tothe Connecticut, was deemed a more impor- 
tant undertaking than would be one now from the 
former place to the Rocky Mountains. The depart- 
ure of a distinguished individual was most frequent- 
ly marked by a public fast, and the return was sig- 
nalized by athanksgiving. The honest pilgrims 
had never dreamed of Macadamized roads, and 
stages to run against time, and steam coaches to 
annihilate space; and had such visions of the future 
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been presented, it would have only confirmed them 
in their belief of the power of witchcraft or old| 
Nick, and a double portion of mortification and 
penance would have been enjoined as the certain 
result. 

It was on the evening of the fourth day after leav- 
ing Boston, that we have introduced young Wins- 
low to the reader. He was weary with climbing 
rocks and treading the intricate forests, and as he 
knew by the long ranges of blue hills whieh mark- 
ed the valley of the Connecticut, that his next day’s 
journey must be an easy one, he concluded to de- 
scend from the eminence where he then was, into 
the valley, and defer the ascent of the western hills 
until the coming day. The shades of evening over- 
took him as he reached the margin of a small lake 
or pond hidden amidst wood crowned hills, and 
precipitous rocks, and every thing near was so still 
and beautiful that he resolved to pass the night on 
that spot. For this purpose he selected a nook in 
the overhanging rock, covered with a thick growth 
of evergreens and matted ivy. Before him lay the | 
deep calm water, into which he could have tossed a 
pebble, and which already reflected from its clear 
surface, some of the earliest gems that sparkle on, 
and grace the diadem of night. On one side, a lit- 
tle lower, and but a few feet distant, was a large 
platform of smooth naked rock, part of which pro- 
jected over the water, and on which Edward noticed 
what he thought the blackened traces made by for- 
mer fires. Beyond, rose the forest-covered hills, 
terrace after terrace, exhibiting all that beautiful 
variety of colors which mark the auturnnal season, 
and as the twilight deepened, their massive rounded 
but indistinct piles, appeared to be boldly sketched 
on the dark blue sky. The young traveller's repast 
was soon over, his arms carefully examined and 
put in order; for though he had not met with a sin- 
gle Indian in his route, he well knew they might be 
hovering near with deadly intent, and then com- 
mending himself to his Maker, he calmly stretched 
himself on the moss-covered earth to his rest. 

Winslow had not slept long before he was awa- 
kened by voices the deep toned guttural sounds of 
which convinced him at once that they proceeded 
from savages. The moon had not risen, but there 
wasa red glare on the sky and brilliant flashes of 
light on the dark wood, that showed him a large fire | 
had been kindled near. Carefully drawing himself 
up, he crept tothe edge of the rock, and pushing 
away some branches of ivy, he was somewhat star- 
tled at beholding the platform of rock below him oc- 
cupied by two savages whose bodies were decorated 
with allthe extravagant paintings and decorations 
and symbols, which were accustomed to designate 
the bravest of their warriors. A large fire had been 
kindled on the centre of the rock, and piles of dry 
fuel had been prepared—quantities of which were 
occasionally heaped on the flames. The two In- 
dians were employed in walking slowly around the 
fire from west toeust, frequently stopping and gazing 
onthe east, as if anxiously watching the rising of 
the moon. There was something in the dark and 
desperate countenances of the warriors, as the flash- 
es of light shot up and revealed their features—in 
their significant attitudes, and their impatient gest- | 
ures, that caused young Winslow to hold his mus- | 
ket with a firmer grasp, and half unsheath a tema- | 











hawk which he knew how to wield with the practised 
dexterity of the red men before him. At times he 
imagined that their dark piercing eyes were fixed 
on the cliff where he was lying, and acquainted as 
he was, with the habitual cunning and cruelty of 
the Indians, he felt that his life was suspended on 
ahair. Frequently he endeavored with his eyes to 
penetrate the gloom of the surrounding woods, in 
order to discover if possible, whether the two were 
alone, or supported by others; but the clustering 
groups of savages which the flickering light seem- 
ed at one moment to reveal in the forest recesses, 
vanished with the flame whose brilliance had crea- 
tedthem. At last the moon showed its silver horns 
over the eastern hills, and its appearance was wel- 
comed by a shout of triumph, which reverberated 
in successive echoes, from lake, glen, and wooded 
hill. One of the savages was evidently a person of 
high distinction ; the bear skin which was careless- 
ly thrown over his shoulders, but partially conceal- 
ed his fine and strongly marked figure, which might 
have served for a model of some of the finest speci- 
mens of Grecian sculpture. His weapons were in 
the richest style of Indian decoration, and on the 
rifle which lay near, Fdward saw inlaid in silver, 
the lilly and the cross of France. There was a 
conscious dignity in every movement, and a lofty 
firmness in every step, and a sudden flash in his 
dark eye, which showed that he could at once com- 
mand and execute. From the first Edward fancied 
he exhibited features to which he was not a stran- 
ger; but it was not until he stood attentively watch- 
ing the rising moon, that Winslow recognized the 
proud form of Miantonimoh, the daring chief of the 
Narragansetts, and the most inveterate and untiring 
enemy of the whites. Winslow had seen him once 
while on a visit to Boston, during a short cessation 


| . epee ° ° 
of the hostilities in which he was generallyengaged 


and the impression made was not to be mistaken, 
the other individual was old. His body was whol- 
ly uncovered, and his Jong silver gray hairs fell over 
his tawny shoulders like the streaming foam of a 
water fall over the dark rock beneath. In him, Ed- 
ward at once saw the dark features, keen sunken 
eye, and slightly bowed form of the celebrated Po- 
ponnoguet, the great powow, prophet, or magician 
of the New England tribes. He was unarmed, as 
his tall motionless figure stood on the verge of the 
rock that hung over the lake, his arm pointed to- 
wards the ascending orb; his dark shadow thrown 
by the flames, far over the sleeping waters, and his 
eye lighted up with an expression most unearthly ; 
his figure seemed to dilate, his attitude became 
more impressive, and in the powerful workings of 
his features, the young traveller fancied he beheld 
the embodied passions of beings he trembled to 
name. 

Winslow was so well acquainted with most of 
the Indian dialects that he found no difficulty in un- 
derstanding, when the silence was at last broken, 
that the object of the Indians was sacrifice, and’ that 
the clear rising of the moon was deemed a propi- 
tious signal. The flames were now allowed gradu- 
ally to subside ; no more fuel was heaped on the 
coals, but the glowing masses still gave a light 
which distinctly revealed all that was passing. A 
milk white dog was brought forward by the chief. 
and his head severed from his body, by a single 
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blow ofa hatchet. A quantity of the blood was then 
caught in a gourd, and the head and entrails, with 
various ceremonies and incantations were Cast up- 
on the red coals. These were followed at intervals 
by different articles, the nature of which, Edward 
was unable to conjecture. At last the prophet pro- 
duced from some hidden receptacle, a kind of bag, 
and drew from it the head and hand of a human be- 
ing, and as he laid them down before the horror 
struck Winslow, he saw by the features, and the 
long beautiful hair still dabled in blood, and the 
small delicate hand, that they must have belonged 
tosome victim of savage barbarity, and remembered 
with a suudder that the day betore he left Boston, 
intelligence had been received that the young and 
lovely daughter of Prentiss, of Dedham, had myste- 
riously disappeared, and it was feared she had fal- 
len into the hands of some vindictive and lurking 
savages. Winslow knew that the Indians some- 
times thus mutilated those they had slain, and he 
knew too that the belief was prevalent among them 
that the head and hand of the victim thus offered to 
the Great Spirit, transferred the wisdom and 
strength of the people to whom the victiin belonged 
to the conquerors. These were cast upon the pile, 
aud blood from the gourd was at intervals sprinkled 
over the whole. It was more than two hours before 
the several articles offered in sacrifice were consu- 
med. By this time the fire had mostly become ex- 
tinct, and the little that remained was put out by 
repeated applications of water. When the ashes 
were dry, they were carefully gathered by the pow- 
ow, and placed in the gourd from which the blood 
had been sprinkled upon the sacrifice, the gourd was 
then handed tothe chieftain, while the prophet ad- 
vanced alone to the margin of the rock. Although 
the fire was extinguished, the moon now shone 
brightly, and the powew beckoned the chieftain to 
approach. The former took the gourd from the lat- 
ter as he came up, and waving it thrice around him 
said, “ The Great Spiritis pleased—the sacrifice is 
accepted ; the mist which hides the spirit land is 
swept away—speak your wishes and they shall be 


gratified. Chieftain, what would’st thou know of 


the future ?” 

The chief did not raise his eyes as he answered, 
‘“ T would know whether the pale faces are destined 
by the Great Spirit, to possess the shores and the 
lands of the red men.” 

The prophet turned slowly to the lake, took a 
handful of ashes from the gourd, and pronouncing 
a few words over it, dashed it far over the water. 
A gentle south wind drifted it onwards with the red 
leaves that were slowly eddying down and both 
were soon lost in the wave below. To Winslow’s 
great surprise, not to say terror, the act was follow- 
ed by a hollow rumbling sound, the rock on which 
he stood, jarred hard, the surface of the calm pool 
below began to heave like a boiling caldron, and a 
thick mist soon shut out all view of the water. This 
lasted but a moment, and thenthe masses of fog rose 
and moved gently off upon the night breeze. 

« Chieftain, now look!” exclaimed the sorcerer, 
pointing over the lake ; and Edward’s eyes took the 
same direction. To his astonishment, a change had 
come over the scene, like that which takes place in 
a moving panorama or a dream. The ocean in 
uiiniature was before him—its rocky margin in- 





dented with bays and tiny rivers gently flowing on- 
ward to the sea. He saw at a glance, the shore 
was that of New England, and the villages and 
homes of the pilgrim fathers were before him, fresh, 
distinct and perfect, as he had left them scarce a 
week before. Ships were seen coming across the 
dim blue expanse ofthe ocean and pouring their mul- 
titudes upon the strand. Smoke was seen curling 
up in the thick woods, and tie sun broke in upon 
lands which the forests of creation till that hour had 
covered ; and while he gazed, cities sprung up, and 
the tall spires rose to point the christian worshipper 
the way to heaven. 

“ Enough, enough! I have seen too much of this” 
said the warrior, groaning aloud ; and while he was 
speaking, quick as thought, the whole spectacle 
had vanished. The still lake lay glittering in the 
pure silver light, the falling leaves gently dimpled 
the mirror’d surface, and Edward had much ado to 
convince himself that what he had seen was not the 
fantastic conjurations of an excited imagination. 
But he could uot long doubt its reality; for there 
stood the savages on the verge of the rock near him, 
and there too was shining down the clear moon 
from her place in the pure sky. 

“ Would’st thou know more, my son?” asked the 
old man after a pause, and still holding in his hand 
the vessel of power. 

“Yes,” was the reply, in a voice which seemed 
to have gathered firmness, as if to meet any disclo- 
sure which the unfolding of the roll of destiny could 
make. “Though the pale facescome numerous as 
the leaves that are falling in the woods, they shall 
be met. J would know whether the blow I strike, 
will be successful. Shall the white men fall like 
the arrow stricken deer?—shall I tear their flesh 
and drink their blood ?”—and as he spoke, he 
fiercely grasped and half unsheathed the bright 
knife, which usually hung suspended from his 
belt. 

The hoary magician put his hand into the gourd, 
and with the same low, muttered incantations, cast 
a handful of the potent dust upon the waters, and 
the act was followed by the same mysterious results. 
When the mist cleared away, Edward saw a wide 
spread wooded country before him, with rivers 
meandering through it, and the sea washing its bor- 
ders. He regarded the region attentively, but its 
features he could not at first recognize. In the 
inidst of this tract, and surrounded by dark s:vamps 
and gloomy morasses, on a kind of island rose an 
Indian fortress. ‘The palisadved walls were plain- 
ly discernable, and the smoke of a hundred wig- 
wais curled slowly from within up into the blue 
sky. Crowds of warriors were visible, all painted 
for war; some returning from the plunder of white 
settlements, displaying as trophies, numbers of 
scalps strung on the long silken hair of some of the 
unfortunate victims who had fallen into their power ; 
others dragging along some miserable captive, des- 
tined to grace with his accumulated sufferings, a 
savage auto de fe. A ship was seen in the distance 
entering a beautiful bay, a number of miles distant 
from the place of strength, and a small band of 
armed men were landed from her. ‘They imimedi- 
ately marched towards the fort, which they were 
evidently intending to attack. They were few in 
| number compared with their foe ; but their firm step 
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and undaunted bearing, showed they were men re- 
solved to “do ordie.” A night was spent in the 
forest, and as the morning came on, with the wari- 
ness of the panther, they crept towards the battle- 
ments they were intending to assail. All within 
was silent as grim death; The inmates had no sus- 
picion of the thunderbolt that was to fall upon them. 
Winslow held his breath from excitement, and the 
chieftain who stood beside the prophet, exhibited 
the most ungovernable emotion. His dark flashing 
eyes seemed starting frem their sockets ; his hand 
grasped and half drew his tomahawk from the belt, 
his right foot was thrown forward as if waiting to 
make a death spring on the assailants ; his broad 
breast swelled and heaved like the restless waves 
of the sea ; and his iron sinews appeared drawn and 
braced to their utmost tension. The white men 
were already within a few feet of the palisadoes, 
and the fatal word of assault was about to be spoken 
when the barking of a dog, gave the alarm, anda 
thousand warriors at once sprung to their feet. 
Murderous vollies were poured in upon them—the 
palisadoes were instantly forced; but the daring 
assailants were now compelled to fight hand in 
hand with fearfully superior numbers. The chief 
was frightfully agitated as he beheld the struggle— 
his tomahawk was brandished in horrid circles 
around his head ; his teeth were clenched, his eyes 
flashed, and his whole soul seemed suspended on 
the issue of the eonflict, which for some minutes 
remained doubtful. All at once red volumes of 
flames burst forth; fire had been communicated to 
the coinbustible materials of which the wigwams 
was built, to drive the savages from their lurking 
places ; the little band of assailants were withdrawn 
to the outside of the line of defence, and Winslow 
saw that the fate of that day was decided. Every 
Indian that showed himself without the barricades 
was instantly shot; the resistless flames were con- 
suming those within, and disheartened and subdued 
they fell without attempting toescape. The chief 
drew his hand in agony over his brow; “ I can see 
no more—the destiny of my nation is accomplish- 
ed—the Great Spirit wills that the red man’s race 
must be destroyed ; butif I cannot save them, I can 
at least perish with them.” And again the panora- 
mic scene disappeared like the thin mist of the morn- 
ing before the rising sun. 

Both parties remained for a few moments in si- 
lence ; the chief seemed overwhelmed at the un- 
doubted certainty of the utter desolation of his peo- 
ple; and the sorcerer was evidently shocked at the 
extent of the evil his incantations had showed forth. 
At last he slowly turned to the warrior, and said, 
«“ Seekest thou to read the mind of the Great Spirit 
further ?” 

“IT do,” and there was something of sternness in 
the reply of the chief—*“ nothing worse can be in 
store for me, or my race; and I would know whether 
the pale men are always to be free from evil; al- 
ways under the protection of him who has evidently 
deserted his red children. If there is one course 
more bitter than another in store for them, let me 
see and enjoy it now.” 

The necromancer again sprinkled the potent dust 
over the still waters, and again the lake heaved, 
and formed like some vast vessel of boiling water. 


ET ST 


himself standing near the margin of the ocean. A 
broad sheet of water was spread out before him ; 
ships were sailing upon the calm surface, and the 
| warehouse which sprung up amidst the clustering 
| dwellings on the shore, gave tokens of the begin- 
ning of business and wealth. All the inhabitants 
were active and happy. The house of God which 
sent it spire towards the heavens, was thronged 
with devout and sincere worshippers, and the young 
and the lively glided about in the miniature picture, 
like the glad microscopic beings that inhabited the 
pistils of the roco. While Winslow gazed, achange 
like a deepening shadow, came suddenly over the 
whole scene. The streets were nearly deserted ; 
the house of God almost forsaken, men glided si- 
lently through the place, starting with terror, and 
looking with suspicion upon all they met; friend 
avoided friend as they would a deadly enemy; and 
the elements of society, and all confidence of man 
in man seemed to have been broken up from the 
foundations, and totallydestroyed. Miserable men 
and women accused of the most dreadful crimes, 
were driven in crowds to the prisons, and from 
thence before the stern and unrelenting ministers of 
justice—the whole population appeared to have be- 
come accusers and informers; the accusations of 
the weakest and most ignorant child, against men 
whose whole lives had been without stain or re- 
proach, were listened to and acted upon without 
delay or suspicion. ‘The demon of superstition in- 
creased its demands for blood, in proportion to the 
frequency of the victims offered at its shrine. None 
could promise themselves exemption from proscrip- 
tion, or consider themselves safe from a violent and 
shameful death. The old and the young; the stern 
soldier, and the beatiful maiden, were alike includ- 
ed in the denunciation. In one part of the village 
was a gallows which groaned with the multitudes 
sent there to expiate their crimes; and in another 
part was the place of torture, where those accused 
of crime, and refusing to confess their guilt, were 
subjected to the most horrible sufferings. While 
Winslow beheld, a crowd came pouring out of the 
temple of justice. Amid the throng, and tightly 
bound, walked a man in the prime of life; his step 
was firm—his look that of conscious innocence. 
He approached the place of torture, and unbidden 
took the place assigned for the victim; he was laid 
upon his back, planks were placed on his breast, 
and these were submitted to the slow action ofa 
powerful screw. The agony was intolerable; the 
first few turns of the engine caused the blood to has- 
tily flush every feature, and crimson his high brow ; 
but this was only fora moment, and then itreceded, 
leaving him as pale as ashes. Persisting in his in- 
nocence, the torture proceeded until the blood 
gushed from his mouth, his eyes, and ears; his eyes 
started from their sockets, his face was swollen and 
livid, and when in the last agony, and under excru- 
ciating suffering, his bloody tongue protruded from 
his lips, some of the wretches round him, who had 
so long been engaged in spiritual conflicts with the 
powers of darkness, that they had caught no small 
portion of the spirit of their antagonists, with a cane 
rudely thrust the parched and swollen organ back 
into the mouth. 
Edward trembled like an aspen leaf, at the shock- 
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The mist gradually passed away, and Edward saw 


ing spectacles before him ; itappeared asif the wing 
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of the destroying angel had been spread over the 
land of the pilgrims; as if “ mene tekel” had been 
inscribed on their prosperity, and “ finis” written on 
the page of their existence ; and while his heart sunk 
within him, he saw that a glow of exultation had 
come like a fiery gleam over the warrior’s brow, 
and that his dark eyes shone with a light almost un- 
earthly, as he beheld the miserable fate of the hated 
white men. 

“No more of this,” said the chieftain, atlength as 
the struggles of the unfortunate victim ceased in 
death—* the pale faces are unworthy of such aman; 
he should have been a red warrior, and chased the 
white men as the eagle pounces upon the wounded 
deer, and these panthers and wolves that are de- 
vouring each other, taunt us with cruelty ! the Great 
Spirit will judge between us. 

The voice of the sachem seemed to dissolve the 
magic spell, but notuntil the young traveller saw in 
the place before him the superb bay of Salem, and 
had read on the breast of an individual suspended 
from the gallows, ‘‘ Executed for the heaven-daring, 
God-provoking, and soul-destroying sin of witch- 
craft.” 

Both Miantonimoh and the Magician, now stood 
for some little time in silence, but the glow of exul- 
tation gradually faded from the brow of the war- 
rior, and turning to the man of destiny, he said, 
“There is yet time before the moon passes the 
meridian, to once more liftthe curtain of futurity ; 
I would know the fate of the red man, when thou- 
sands of moons shall have passed away—when the 
leaves of hundreds of summers shall have fallen on 
my grave. Will they still chase the red deer on 
the lands given them by the Great Spirit, or will 
they melt away like snow flakes onarock! Will 
they lose their freedom of action, and like cowardly 
dogs, crouch and hide before these pale faces who 
have gained a footing on our shores;” 

« Your wishes can be obeyed,” replied the pow- 
ow; “but let the wise one say there are sights 
which none ever desire to behold but once.” 

“ Miantonimoh fears not,” was the reply of the 
chief, and the magician again took his station on 
the overhanging margin of the precipice. Instead 
of a part of the contents, he now emptied the gourd 

at once upon the motionless waters, saying as he 
cast the empty vessel fromhim. “ (io—thou wilt 
never more be wanted!” There was the same 
trembling of the earth, the same hissing and com- 
motion of the lake, the same dark and massive vol- 
umns of vapour rising upwards, and when these 
passed away a horizon offertile and richly culti- 
vated country of an extent which astonished Win- 
slow, was spread out like a map before him.— 
Long and large rivers rose from magnificent lakes, 
and flowed to the sea. Cities and villages, and 
spires were springing up in every direction, and 
multitudes of men covered the earth. The forests 
had disappeard; the deer and the buffalo bad for- 
saken the plains, and vanished from the hills: and 
scattered remnants of the noble race of red men 
were cooped up by white settlements, poor, dejec- 
ted, spiritless and ruined. Far away in one sec- 
tion of the landscape, a few were collected togeth- 
er, who seemed in some small degree to have escap- 
ed the contaminating influence of the whites, and 
avoided the common degradation. 


? 


Surrounded | the bosom of the Great Spirit. 


and pressed upon by the whites, they remained 
firm—exposed to the arts, the vices, and the bri- 
| bery of those who hemmed them in, they remained 
| comparatively pure and immoveable. But astorm 
was evidently gathering against them which they 
could not resist. Their land of harvest and of 
gold, was coveted by the avaricious men who had 
already despoiled them of far the greater part of their 
fair possessions, and who now pointing towards 
the setting sun tauntingly told them that there 
they in future could find a home, and a grave.— 
Edward too looked to that direction,and saw a 
mighty river, which rolling from the frozen Jakes 
and boundless snows ofthe north, measured with 
| its tortuous length, halfa continent, and was lost 
|in a sea, bordered with groves of orange, and the 
'richest fruit of Persia. Itwas in vain the red men 
called upon the honored and venerable man who 
| governed the country; their great father could not 
save them; in vain they appealed to the laws of 
the land—it was decided the laws could not reach 
them; and oppressed and crushed, slowly and 
sadly they left the loved land oftheir fathers, put 
out the fires of their hearths, and crossed the ma- 
jestic river. Years roll away; conflicting inter- 
ests, and conflicting tribes made sad havoc with 
the unfortunate exiles—already in their new resi- 
dence were they again jostled, and crowded by the 
whites, already had the diseases and the vices 
thus contracted, frightfully reduced the numbers 
of the red men, and already the grasping and mer- 
ciless oppressor, ready to pounce upon the valuable 
possessions which had been solemnly guaranteed 
them forever, was pointing to the long ranges of 
mountains which rose between them and the calm 
blue western sea, and urging the disheartened and 
broken spirited race to again remove. 

Winslow shrunk with abhorence from the idea 
that those who called themselves civilized and 
christian men, could be guilty of such gross injus- 
tice, and he mentally exclaimed, as he passed his 
hands over his eyes, as if to forget the scene before 
him, “are the decendants of those who suffered and 
fled from persecution, become dogs, that they 
should be guilty of such cruel wrong ?”—While 
these painful thoughts were passing his mind, for a 
moment he ceased to gaze on the picture, and when 
he again lifted his eyes, the whole scene had chang- 
ed; white villages populous and thronged, occu- 
pied the plains which but a little before, were cov- 
ered with the habitations of the red men. In vain 
Winslow sought to discover the retreat of the hun- 
ted and proscribed natives—they had vanished 
like the heards of buffalo they had once fed upon. 

At last, from what appeared to be a temple of 
justice, he saw one poor lone solitary Indian, driv- 
en forth like adog by some of the pampered me- 
nialsof power. He offered no resistance—he shed 
not a tear; but when they reached the street, he 
turned, and bitter were the words to which his op- 
pressors were compelled to listen. 

“Tam the last of the red men,” he said, and as 
he spoke, his form seemed to dilate, and he assvu- 
med the erect port and proud dignified of the na- 
tive warrior; ‘the last Jeaf that lingers in the au- 
tumn woods, is not more willing to fall and join 
its crushed and scattered comrades, than I to fly to 
Triumph now if 
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you can, but think not to evade or escape the ven- | was over. The warrior stood for a moment intent- 
geance of him to whom you proudly appeal as your | ly regarding the spot where Poponnoquet had sunk, 


deity. He is just—and the long arrears of injus- | 
tice and blood, of foul oppression, and unprovoked | 
wrong, are all written out, are ready to be produ- 
ced, and will assurdly be required at your hands. 
I die—but the red man’s blood cries against you | 
from the ground; its voice will be heard, and it) 
will be avenged. Go, and while you trample on) 
my grave, say, ‘there lies the last Indian of the 
Narragansetts. 

As these words were pronounced a sudden cry 
caused Winslow to turn towards the rock on which 
the chief and prophet had been standing, when he 
saw the latter tottering on the verge of the cliff, 
and in the act of being precipitated into the abyss 
of water below. Whether the intenseness of his 
gaze had caused him to lose his balance or wheth- | 
er the doom of the race of red men, which his in- 
cantations had shadowed forth, had made him sick | 
of existence. Winslow knew not; but for a mo- 
ment he was halfsuspended inthe air. There was 
a swift decent, anda scream which rung through 
E.dward’s ears for months ; then there was a heavy | 
plunge in the deep water ; afew bubbles rose to the 
surface of the pool, and the eddying waves closed 
upon the magician, and settling in silence, told all | 


murmuring as he did so, “ Willingly would I 
follow thee, revealer of destiny ; but there are yet 
wrongs for me to avenge; there is yet blood for me 
to shed—like the eagle I shall seize my prey—like 
the wolf I shall devour my enemies and live or die, 
it shall never be said that Miantonimoh ever feared 
the face of a pale man.” As he spoke, he drew 
his bear skin around his shoulders, and turning 


from the water, plunged into the dark woods with 


the swiftness ofan arrow, leaving the young travel- 
ler at liberty to collect his scattered thoughts, and 


breathe more freely. 


Edward rose upon his feet to look around, and con- 
vince himself that all which had passed, was not 


a fevered and frightful dream; but when he felt 


the gentle breeze of night fanning his brow ; when 
he saw the autumn leaf eddying down on the south 
wind; when he beheld the beautiful moon, which 
had silently gone up and taken her place in the 
clear heavens as the undisputed queen of night, and 
saw her pure beams floating over the dark lake like 
a silver mist, he could doubt no longer that all he 
had seen was real, and was compelled to admit 
that heaven and earth had mysteries which his 
philosophy was utterly unable to weigh or fathom. 











Man not the only clothing Animal. 


A.m™ost all animais come into the world covered | 
with clothing adapted to theircondition. Manis an 
exception, because he can clothe himself. He is 
not however, the only exception ; nor is he the only 
animal that can clothe itself. The larve or grub of | 
that species of moth which is called the “clothes | 
moth,” manufactures, as soon as it comes into the | 
world, a coat for itself, of hair or wool, and, for the 
protection of its tender skin, lines it with silk. This 
is a curious and singular fact. Ifthis coat were the 
insect’s natural covering, it would grow with the in- 
sect’s growth; butitis artificial, and some provision 
therefore, must be made for its inlargements, as the | 
grub increases in size. If additional length only | 
were required, the task would be easy ; the covering | 
being cylindrical, all that would be necessary) 
would be effected by adding a ring or two at the | 
top or the bottom. But the coat must be widened, | 
and this is an operation which is not so e | 


} 
| 


asily per- | 
formed; but the little insect, as if it had learned the | 
art of tailoring, accomplishes its object with eqnal 
ease and success. It begins, as an experienced 
workman would do, by making two slits, one on_ 
each side, in order to give additional width, and 
then it introduces two slips of the same materials, 
to fill up the space; but it sees—or at least acts as 
if it foresaw—that if the slits were made on each 
side, from one end tothe other, at once, the coat 
would fall off; it proceeds, therefore, with caution 
and at first slits its garments on each side only half 
way down, and, when it has completed the enlarge- | 
ment of that half, proceeds in like manner to en- | 
large the other. What more could be done by a) 
skilful tailor? And be it observed, that this oppera- | 
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first attempt. The facts are curious, and worthy o 
attention. It comes into existence naked. Whence 
has it learned that a covering is necessary? Who 
has taught it to choose the proper materials? Or 
from whom has it learned to employ those within its 
reach, and fit them for its use?) Who has taught it 
to felt and fashion them into a coat? Who has 
taught it that a coat must be enlarged, in order to 
suit its growth?) Whence has it learned to enlarge 
its covering without taking it off, or leaving itself 
naked? If ingenuity and foresight are denied tothe 
insect, its instinct shows that there is wisdom some- 
where. Do we look for intelligence in a senseless 
necessity. 


— 
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Pride of Ancestry. 


Aw anecdote is told of Mr. Roger of Werndce 
which exhibits the pride of ancestry in a striking 
point of view. His house was in such a state of 
dilapidation, that the proprietor was in danger of 
perishing under the ruins of the ancient mansion, 
whcih he venerated even in decay. A stranger 
whom he met made various inquiries respecting 
the country, the prospects, and the neighboring 
houses, and among others, asked, “Whose is this 
antique mansion before us?” “That, sir, is Wern- 
dee, a very ancient house ; for out of it came the earls 
of Pembroke of the first line, and the Earls of Pem. 
broke of the second line; the Lords Herberts of 
Cherbury, the Herberts of Coldbrook, Ramsey, 
Cardiff, and York: the houses of Ireowm and 
Lanarth, and ali the Powells. Out of this house, 
also by the female line, came the Duke of Beaufort.” 
“And pray sir, who lives there now ?” “I do, sir.” 
“Then pardon me, and accept a piece of advice ; 





tion is performed, not by imitation, for it never eome out of it yourself, or you'll saon be buried in 


saw the thing done: nor by practice, for it is its | the ruins of it.” 
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Dantet Roy, whose features even upon the bed | 
of death retained the lineaments of high-spirited | 
integrity and benevolence, which had always been | 
his characteristics, was the representative of a, 
family verging upon the rank of gentry, and which | 
had long been settled on a small estate inthe neigh- | 
borhood of the palace of his Prince. His fa-! 
ther was left a widower in middle life, with one | 
son and a daughter, and, being naturally of a pe-| 
nurious disposition he took the opportunity afford- 
ed by his wife's death to contract his establishment 
from a degree of moderate comfort to something | 
which bordered on plebeian meanness. Abandon-) 
ing his mansion-house to the farmer of his estate, 
he retired to a paltry cottage, where he caused his | 
twochildrento perform all the duties of servants, 
as far as these were required. His inferiors saw 
with surprise a fine spirited boy, and a blooming 
and elegant girl, condemned to labour the most| 
servile, and denied all those advantages of educa-| 
tion which their station warranted. Even of food | 
they enjoyed but a scanty share, and the villagers | | 
at once felt pity and indignation when they beheld | 
the two children seize and eat with voracity any 
morsel which the mothers of their companions 
might occasionally dispense to them while serving 
their own youngsters. One of these humble peo- 
ple, Janet Croal by name, who kept a small huck- | 
stry-shop in the village, and had been much be-| 
friended by the late Mrs Roy, ventured one day to, 
remonstrate with the old man about his unnatural | 
treatment of the young people, ‘Bairns,” said she, | 
“should aye ha’e a piece now and then—ye ken | 
they've to grow aff’t.”. But Roy was deaf to all | 
her eloquence, only remarking that he was a poor | 
man, that his tenant might fail, and he might yet 
know what want was before the end of his days. 
If it had not been for some pains taken by Janet’s | 
husband, an old serjeant of the famous forty-second, | 
to give them a lesson now and then, their minds | 
would have been even more scantily fed than their | 
bodies, Roy at length began to talk of putting his | 
son as apprentice to ahumble artizan in the village, 
in order that he might, as he said work for his| 
own maintenance—intelligence which so operated 
upon the previously harassed spirit of the boy, that | 
he immediately left the house, and went no one | 
knew whither. While this event produced little | 
effect upon the old man, it plunged Jeanie into the | 
deepest affliction, for the society of her brother was 
almost the sole pleasure she had to support her 
against the hardships of her. situation. She had 
now no consolation, except what she derived from 
a beautibul rabbit, which had been reared by her 
brother, and which bare his name, Little Dan was 
a somewhat extraordinary animal, being entirely 
white, except upon the tail and ears, which were 
black; even the old man occasionally manifested 
some fondness for a creature which sported about | 
so harmlessly, and cost so little for its support. All! 





the villagers knew Dan; and many were the blush- 
ing striplings, who in the hope of obtaining a kind 
glance from “bonnie Jeanie Roy,” as she was 
called brought tributes of dandelion and clover 
blades to its crib. 

Jean grew upa perfect wilding—but it was a 
wild rose. Her nature was gentle, kind, and un- 
suspecting ; her figure tall and handsome, and her 
face like the blush ofsummer morn. The imper- 
fection of her education, and the sorded circum- 


stances in which she had been reared, produced 


less impression than might have been expected ; 
but their effect was sufficient to be fatal. She had 
been allowed by her father to read every kind of 
book which she could obtain on loan from the 
villagers, among which were a considerable num- 
ber of works of fiction, and acquired erroneous 
notions of the world, and of her own destiny and 
duties. She looked upon every thing real as 
uninteresting, and doted upon the idea of prin- 


_ces and gentlemen in lowly guise, who, after win- 


ing the hearts of lofty maidens, disclosed their real 
character, and made their mistresses even loftier 
than theywere before. 

When she was about seventeen, a band of 
gypsies came to the village, and pitched an encamp- 
ment in the wood, which extended from that place 
almost to Roy’s cottage, As Jean was returning one 
day from the village with some things which she 
had been sent to purchase by her father, an old 
woman in tattered attire crossed her path, and pro- 
posed to tellher fortune. The young lady hurriedly 
said that she had no money; but the gypsy insisted 
on doing it for nothing. She then seized the unre- 
luctant hand of the maiden, and, after poring upon 
it for some time, informed her that within three 
days she should see the man who was to be her hus- 
band. ‘“ He belongs not to Scotland,” said the 
crone, “and will tarry in it butfor a short time. A 
/mystery hangs over him; but he will be a true 
lover to you, and make you both rich and great.” 
Having finished her oracular prediction, and un- 


| heeding the many questions Jeanie was anxious to 


have solved, she waved her hand with a gesture of 
mpatience, and passed on, as she muttered, 

“Ww hen your fortune is fulfille d, you shall see me 
again.” “Well,” ejaculated the simple Jeanie, as 
she looked after her, somewhat disappointed at her 
sudden departure, “ three days are at least no long 
time to wait before [know the truth for what she 
has told me.” 

Nevertheless, she had seldom passed two such te- 
dious days as the following. On the third, she 
went to the village, and was muchstruck by the tall 
and even noble form of aman whom she there met, 
and whose large dark eyes beamed upon her as she 
passed. On the head of this individual was a fur 
cap, such as a man of any rank might have worn 
whentravelling, and round his neck was a cravat of 
snowy whiteness, adjusted with all the nicety, 
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which according to the rcigning mode distinguishes 
the man who studies fashion. But here apparently 
ended every effort at gentility in outward appear- 
ance; for a large ill-made and dirty-looking doub- 
let buttoned so as to conceal his waistcoat and a 
pair of shabby pantaloons, so old as scarcely to be 
whole, with coarse worsted stockings, and clumsy 
clog-like shoes, completed his habiliments. Sul 
there was something of pride in his air, mingled 
with an easy assurance, which belied the appear- 
ance of his general apparel. In returning home, 
Jean again met him, and blushed deeply as she ob- 
served the fixed attention with which he regarded 
her. Could this be the man the gypsy had anounc- 
ed to her as her future husband? Jean questioned | 
of herself. The three days expired without her | 
seeing any other she could fix her suspicion on, and | 
in her wild i imaginings he was set down as a ge n-| 
tlernan ora nebiomen i in disguise. It must ee 80, | 
for his whole bearing was a contradiction to his | 
mean garments. 

In supposing that this person was the husband | 
the gypsy had allotted for her, and that he had not 
been accustomed to disfigure his handsome person | 
in such clothing, she was right. Eugene Reynolds | 
was the son of an English merchant, who had | 
never been able to insti! into his mind one good | 
principle as arule ofaction. He was vain, selfish, | 
and vicious, and, after his father’s death, quickly | 
dissipated his patrimony at the gaming-table. He 
lived at a time when it was not unusual for such 
wild sparks to walk the boards of the theatres as a 
last resource; and, following thus the example of 
many of higher birth than himee lf, he subsisted for | 
some time by his talents, aided by the general ad- | 
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_ solicitude very opposite to his usual habits. 
_and her marriage ceased to be mentioned or thought 
of by the villagers, save by the good Janet and her 
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represented himself as an English gentleman of 
large property, but under temporary disguise, in 
consequence of some venial imprudences, induced 
her to become his wife. 

We must for some time leave this unfortunate vil- 
lage beauty to the consequences of her imprudence. 
Her husband, it may be believed, found himself 
greatly deceived in his expectation of immediate 
subsidies from the miser. The old man, onreceiv- 
ing an occasional visit from him for this purpose, 
expressed wonderful little rancour about the be- 
trayal of his daughter, but could endure no subjcet 
of ready money. All Reynolds’s representations of 
the penury under which Jeanie was suffering, prov- 
ed vain: when a lady married, he said, it was to 
her husband, and not her father, that she had to 
look for her support. The gypsy chiefretired from 
every attack, breathing loud curses against his fa- 
| ther-in-law, which the old man w ould only answer 
by double-locking the door behind him. 

Thus five years rolled on, at the end of which 
Jeanie would have probably been altogether forgot- 


ten by her father, but for the occasional visits of 


her husband, and the strange pleasure which the 
old man took inthe society of her favourite rabbit, 
now the sole existing memorial to remind him that 
he had once had children. After his money, 
nothing on earth was so dear to the miser as this 
little animal, which he used to keep by his side all 
day, and in his bosom all night, foundling it with a 
Jean 


worthy husband, who often spoke together of the 
“twa bonnie bairns, Danny and Jenny Roy,” and 


miration excited by his uncommonly handsome per- | | joined in execrating the old miser’s infatuation, who 


son. This mode of life though perfectly conge- 
nial to the taste of Eugene Reynolds, he was 
quickly obliged to abandon, from being detected | 
in several swindling transactions. At length, 
having run the whole round of vice and infamy, 
and becoming connected with a set of house- 
breakers, he only escaped the gallows by a pre- 
cipitate flight across the borders, when, being in the 
last stage of destitution, he fell in with a band of 
gypsies, who had newly emigrated from England, 
to which he attached himself, and of whose society 
his want of principle, his theatricals, his undaunted 
assurance, his courage, and his great physical 
strength, rendered him a fitting member. This 
was the history of Eugene Reynolds previously to 
his falling under the notice of our heroine. It is of 
course needless to inform the reader that the gypsy’s 

prediction was a part of a conspiracy for betraying 
the miser’sdaughter into a connection with him, not 
on account of her extraordinary beauty, but with a 
view to her inheritance. A young lady of proper 
education would have been in no danger from such 
a scheme; but after the account which has been 
given of Jeanie’s early years it will not seem sur- 
prising that she should have fallen a victim to it. 
The base Reynolds looking upon her as a certain 
heir of her father’s wealth, and hoping to make her 
an instrument for extorting money from him before 
his death, devoted himself to the business of forming 
an acquaintance with her—was successful—and, in 





no long time, by working upon the romantic pre- 
possessions of the inexperienced girl, to whom he 


| had sacrificed them to his grovelling love of wealth. 

At the end of the period we have mentioned, there 
arrived, on an evening ir the month of August, at 
the little public-house of the village, a well-dressed 
good-looking man, who, after securing a bed for 
the night, walked out under a bright harvest-moon, 
and did not return till near midnight. Strangers 
rarely appeared in this sequestered spot, save for the 
purpose of viewing the ruins of the adjacent royal 
palace: and curiosity was immediately on the alert 
when the stranger was seen to pass that building 
without particular notice. Many, too, were the 
conjectures formed by those assembled over their 
evening potations, when the boy who brought 
home the cows belonging tothe house affirmed that 
he had seen the newly-arrived gentleman peram- 
bulating the farm of old Roy. Nor was the Land- 
lord’s surprised or curiosity diminished, as may be 
supposed, when this inexplicable person was 
known to have slipt out by four o’clock the next 
morning, and again taken the same path. But less 
our readers should also be curious, we shall this 
time follow and watch his motions, it was with a 
hurried step and a thoughtful brow, that young 
Roy proceeded at thisearly hour, toward the plan- 
tation which adjoined the cottage of his father. 
When he had reached this place, he loitered a con- 
siderable time, looking ever and anon toward the 
dwelling of the old miser, and several times taking 
out his watch, as if in expectation of an interview 
with some one. It was a beautiful morning: the sun 
had risen without a clond to intercept the splendor 
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of his rays, which seemed to have shed a shower of 
fairy arrows on the turf. The birds were carroll- 
ing in full chorus that early hymn of joy which ever 
finds response in the human heart, unless when 
guilt has rendered it incapable of sympathy with 
nature. Yet neither the influence of the sun, the 


beauty of the surrounding scenery, the song of birds, | 
nor the fresh invigorating morning breeze which in- | 


haled with every breath seemed to be heeded by the 
person under our notice, who never removed his 
eager looks from the miser’s cottage. At length, 
wearied apparently by waiting so long, he walked 
almost up to its walls, then stopped and listened as 
if in expectation of hearing a door opened, or some 
other sound, to warn him of the approach of some 
one. Disappointed once more, he ventured round 
the house, and again listened ; but still hearing no 
sound, he drew near the door, which, to his evi- 
dent surprise, he found open. He entered with 
noiseless step—all was still. The cottage contain- 
ed three apartments—two for sleeping, and one 
which served both asa kitchen and parlour. The 
door of one of the former was also wide open, and, 
encouraged by the silence which reigned within, he 
approached the bed which stood in a dark corner, 
but, as it was uncurtained, gave its occupant fully 
to view. The pen, however, cannot describe the 
freezing horror, or bring to the listening ear the 
piercing accents, in which the long missing son of 
old Rey cried aloud, “ Alas, my wretched father !” 
For there he beheld his parent lying on his back, 
with his throat cut, and weltering in a pool of blood 
which had settled round him, while his pinched and 
wrinkled features, and his starting eyes, bore the 
grim and appalling marks of intense agony, and his 
skeleton-like fingers still clutched the bed-clothes 
with the grasp of death. His son laid his hand on 
the bed, and stooped forward to ascertain if no lin- 


. . . . . . i 
gering indication of life remained, but one near } 


survey of the hideous spectacle was convincing. 
He fled from the apartment asif scourged by fiends, 
and entered the other two rooms, which he found 
destitute of inhabitants. All three had evidently 
been ransacked for plunder, as every thing was 
tumbled about in the greatest confusion. He next 
rushed out of the house, and, running with his ut- 
most speed back to the little inn, ordered a horse to 
be saddled immediately, and inquired for the near- 
est magistrate. He then told his landlord who he 


was, informed him of the murder, and in a few. 


minutes found himselfa prisoner in his apartment. 
He was informed that strong suspicion was attached 
to him as the murderer of his father, from his not 
having told the night before who he was, and from 
the untimely hours at which he had visited the 
cottage in anapparently clandestine manner. Re- 
monstrance on his part he felt to be useless ; for he 
was himself struck with reasonableness of the sus- 
picion which attached to him. It would also have 
been a vain attempt toescape, had he even medi- 
tated such a procedure, for three powerful men re- 
mained in the room with him. The village was 
also up in arms, and the house surrounded by a mul- 
titude, all eager to see the parricide. Among this 


crowd were Janet Croal and her husband, who reso- 
lutely pushed their way forward into the house, 
and were indulged by favor of the landlord with 
the exclusive privilege of conversing with the pris- | 
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oner. Sorrowful, indeed, were the greetings given 
to their old worthy favorite by this worthy couple, 
who, though from their former knowledge of his 
disposition, they firmly believed him to be innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge, greatly feared he 
might eventually pay its penalty. From these old 
friends the unfortunate man first learnt the fate of his 
well-loved sister. He had, he told them, just re- 
turned from the East Indies, and, being ignorant of 
what had passed during his absence, he had inquir- 
ed of a man he met at a house a few miles off the 
day before, if Jean still lived with her father, and 
being answered in the affirmative, he had written 
his sister a few lines to inform her of his arrival, of 
his intention to remain that night at the village pub- 
lic-house, and to beg her to meet him in the planta- 
tion next morning at five o’clock, that he might be 
regulated in his subsequent movements by her in- 
formation and advice. This letter, he said the man 
had faithfully promised to deliver into Jean Roy’s 
own hands, and he had consequently waited at the 
appointed hour in the expectation of seeing her. 
This account appeared very probable, except in the 
circumstance of the messenger having informed him 
that Jean still remained at the cottage. Neverthe- 
less, the old serjeant and his wife remained unsha- 
ken in the faith they attacked to the words of their 
friend, till after the arrival of two magistrates, when 
a search of the prisoner’s person and apartments 
being ordered, it was discovered that the corner of 
his right-hand wristband and the cuff of his coat had 
been dipped in blood. There was now but one 
opinion on the matter, It was in vain that the un- 
fortunate man described how he had laid his hand 


upon the bed, where, unthought of by himself, his 


clothes must have acquired the murderous stain. 
The evidence satisfied all who were present, and he 
was put into a chaise strongly guarded, and sent to 
the county jail, there to await his trial. 

Janet and her husband wended their way home, 
deeply distressed at what they had witnessed, while 
they expressed to each other their astonishment at 
the infatuated conduct of the culprit. For why, 
they repeatedly questioned, had he appeared in 
the village atall? No one knew he was alive ; 
and had he kept out of the way for some time after 
the crime was committed, the old man’s ‘property, 
the possession of which could have been his only 
aim in the horrid deed, would have been his own 
without question or suspicion. This appeared al- 
together very strange to the honest serjeant and his 
wife, who returned to attend in theirlittle shop with 
minds completely engrossed by the subject. On 
the same evéning, when Janet’s husband had gone 
with some of the neighbors to make his observations 
on the scene of the murder, and she was serving 
some customers, a little thickset brawny man, whom 
she did not know, entered witha backload of hare- 
skins for sale. Janet was in the habit of purchas- 
ing such articles, and she addressed herself to the 
task of examining them one by one in the usual 
manner. After she had told over a considerable 
number she came to one which had been recently 
taken off, and, on turning it out, inadvertently utter- 
edascream of surprise, as she recognized the well- 
known and singularly-marked skin of the rabbit 
which had so long been the pet ofthe Roys, Fear- 
ful, however, of having alarmed the man, she, with 
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ready wit, attributed her exclamation to a rat hav- 
ing ran over her feet, and he being paid for his load 
of skins, partly in money and partly, according to 
his request, in whisky and bread, left the shop. It 
was beginning to get dusky, and Janet, whose sus- 
picions; were completely roused, determined to 
avail herself of the indistinctlight to track the man’s 
steps, caught up a pitcher, and calling to her daugh- 
ter to mind the shop, sallied forth after him without 
delay. Though an active woman, Janet found it 
no easy matter to follow her customer. He doubled 
repeatedly, and altogether betrayed such an evident 
anxiety to elude observation, that while her suspi- 
cions were confirmed, she was hardly able, without 
betraying herself, to keep himin sight. At length 
to her great surprise, he returned to the village, 
though in an opposite direction, and, with a timid 
and stealthy pace, entered the ruined palace. Hav- 
ing thus housed him, she returnedto her home, 
with her pitcher full of water, as if she had only 
been absent upon a common houschold duty. Pre- 
sently, however, she threw her cloak around her, 
and having informed her daughter that she had 
gone to sit with a neighbor, once more left the 
house. ‘To guard against the worst, she called 
upon an aged female acquaintance, whom she in- 
formed of her intention to explore the ruins, where 
she felt convinced the real murderers of old Roy 
were to be found. 

Bold and courageous as the kind-hearted Janet 
was, and resolved at all hazards to do her endeav- 
ors to save poor Roy, whom she had so long 
known and loved, yet it was not inhuman nature, 


So 


it, and, with some little difficulty, gained her old 
station on the top. Hereshe was not a little sur- 
prised to find that a piece of flag-stone, that she re- 
membered to have carried there, still remained, 
probably as she had last left it. Once seated on the 
broad flat top of the buttress, Janet withdrew the 
piece of stone, and was considerable startled by the 
flood of red light which poured through it. There 
was now nothing to prevent her from seeing the in- 
terior of the vault. And, first, as the most promi- 
nent object, she beheld an immense fire of wood 
kindled against the wall opposite to her, which a 
little boy was feeding with pine branches that hiss- 
ed and crackled and blazed up half way to the roof. 
On this fire hung a kettle over a bar of iron driven 
into the wall, which a masculine hard-featured wo- 
man was tending, while several chidren of different 
sizes were sprawling about; some playing with 
two large bulldogs which lay stretched before the 
fire, and some clamouring for food. At one side 
sat two men on chunks of wood drinking whisky ; 
and, on the other, a young woman in a tattered red 
cloak, with achild upon her knee. The sight of 
this poor squalid creature, whom Janetimmediately 
knew to be that “ Bonnie Jeanie Roy,” once so 
much admired, filled hereyes withtears. The men 
she also knew; one as he who had sold her the 
skins, and the other as the husband of Jeanie, 
though certainly much altered for the worse since 
she had last seen him. There was the same com- 
manding height, and the same handsome features, 
though now marked with the effects of the lowest 
intemperance, while his fine dark eyes had ac- 





when engaged alone in such an undertaking, not to 
feel some slight misgivings, which were certainly 
increased when she came up to the building and 
found the doorway, by which she intended to enter, 
closed up with large stones, This entrance was 
one of the two, that, at different parts of the edifice, 
led toward the vaults, which she naturally suppo- 
sed would be the place chosen by the present in- 
habitants of the palace. Confirmed in her opin- 
ion by the erection of this barricade, she went 
around to the other, which she found open. Hav- 
ing listened attentively for some time, without hear- | 
ing any thing stir, she crept softly down a flight of | 
steps, and proceeded to grope her way into a large | 
vault, where she had so often played at Blind Harry | 
in her early years, that she was as familiar with it! 
by night as by day.. On attempting to proceed from | 
this vault into one which she knew to be connected 
with it, she found the passage, as she suspected, 
blocked up with a wall similar to the other, but 
apparently formed of more ponderous stones, 
and more firmly put together. She now again lis- 
tened anxiously, and soon convinced herself that 
she heard a confused noise of human voices. A 
feeling of exultation came to the heart of Janet, as 
she recollected that, when a girl, she had discover- 
eda hole in the wall of separation between the 
two vaults, by which she had much to the surprise 


| 





quired a fierce aud malignant expression, and his 
savage and blackguard speech and deportment 
marked him as given over to entire reprobation. 
As the pieces of pine-wood sent up their bright 
blaze, the faces of the whole party were so strong- 
ly illuminated, that each passing expression seemed 
more deeply marked than the strongest light of the 
sun could have shownthem. Janet having become 
assured of the identity ofthe two men, now listened 
attentively to catch as much of their conversation as 
she could; for, feeling perfectly satisfied that the 
murderers of old Roy were before her, she was ex- 
tremely desirous of hearing something that might 
enable her to criminate them. Jeanie’s husband, 
on whom the whisky began to take effect, presently 
spoke in loud tones. “What,” said he, with a 
horrid oath, “have you two lazy queens been about, 
that our supper is so long in being ready after the 
time I told youl should want it. I must be off; so 
give it us immediately.” “Are you going away so 
soon then ?” asked Jeanie, in a desponding tone, 
as she set the child down from her lap, and went 
toward the kettle. “I thought, you had brought me 
here that I might see my father ; but perhaps it is as 
well, for lam sure I should get no good by seeing 
him.” “No, truly, [believe you would not,” said 
her husband, with a shrug of his shoulders, and a 
wink at his male companion. 





of her companions, been able to tell what they were 
about in the one while she remained in the other. | 
There were two massive buttresses which support- | 
ed the main wall, and this hole was at the top of 
one ofthem. No sooner did Janet recollect this 
lucky circumstance, than she clambered up the but- 
wess by the help of some rubbish which lay against 


The orders for supper were promptly obeyed; 
and the contents of the kettle being afterwards trans- 
ferred to a large deep dish, the whole crew assem 
bled round it save Eugene, who, having selected 

from it what he chose, put it on a platter, and sat a 
| little apart, while he ate, or rather endeavoured to 
| tear with his teeth, what seemed to defy the pow- 
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ers of mastication in any of the party. “What | 
rugging and riving!” said the crone who had acted | 
as a cook, with a laugh of fiendish malice, as she | 
looked around and beheld the contortions of visage | 
in each of her companions during their ineffectual | 
efforts to separate the flesh from the bones. “I 
wish ye joy, sirs,” she continued, “ of your well. 
stewed supper, that ye were so impatient for.” 

“Both the rabbit and the fowl must indeed have’ 
been very old, I think,” said Jean ; “but yet the | 
smallness of the quantity for so many mouths is 
their greatestfault. But I suppose,” she added, | 
looking at her husband, “ it was all you could get 
that would have served at all.” Not quite so, 
Mistress Mine,” replied her brutal husband; “ for 
I left another old carcase behind, that, I dare say, 


would not have been tougher than this ancient | 
cock.” And as he said this, he leered on the other | 


man with an expression of horrid mirth, which was 
returned by his comrade with a grim smile. QO, I 
wish you had brought, it,’ returned the half-famish- 
ed Jeanie, “ for I would have eaten it, however 
tough, [am so hungry.” “ Ay said the half-drunken 
and inhuman miscreant, with his former theatrical 
tone, “ had ye been cannibally given, ye might 
have broiled him, and eaten him too.” 

This quotation was too plain not to be perfectly 
understood by Janet, whose blood seemed to freeze 
in her veins at the hardened atrocity of the wretch, 
who, after committing murder, could thus jest upon 
it to the child of his victim, and was now _ partak- 
ing of food which he had coolly brought away from 
the very scene ofhiscrime. Feeling the cold dew 
stand on her forehead, and forgetting herseif for an 
instant, she raised her right hand, that supported a 
piece of flag-stone, to wipe it away. No sooner 
did it escape from her grasp, than it fell from the 
top of the buttress, and, encountering in its descent 
the loose stones which lay at the bottom, produced 
an alarm among the party within the vault. The 
two men instantly started to their feet, and pulling 
each a weapon from his breast, sprang up the dila- 
pidated steps. The poor woman now waited in 
fearful expectation of their appearance. They 
were, however, obliged to go toa distant part of the 
building before they could find a place ofegress, du- 
ring which time the presence of mind of the coura- 
geous Janet somewhat returned; and she felt more 
assured as she reflected on the situation she occu- 
pied, raised far above the reach of the tallest man, 
and in the darkest part of the dungeon; for though 
the moon now shone brightly out, and finding its 
way through two narrow slits of windows close to 
the roof, lighted indistinctly the greater part of the 
place, still the buttress where she sat was in com- 
plete shade. She therefore took off her shawl, and 
stuffing it tightly into the hole, wrapt herself 
round in the large cloak, and drawing the hood 
more closely over her head, that none of her white 
cap might be seen, waited and listened in breath- 
less anxiety. But terror of a new kind assailed the 
agonized woman, when accompanied by the sound 
of men’s approaching footsteps, she heard the grow] 
of the fierce bulldogs, and thought of the proba- 
bility of her being discovered by their means. 
She could now see, by the glancing of the bright 
steel, as the men crossed the slips of moonlight on 

the ground, that they held each a long knife in his 


hand, with which they were cutting and thursting 
the air before them, while the growl of the dogs 
who where immediately below Janet, was changed 
to the wildest barking. 

At length one of the ruftians tumbled over the 
newly-fallen stones, and laughed at the needless 
alarm. «So here's the cause of the noise in the 

| slopping down of this rubbish. I thought to have 
ended the day with more blood, as I began it; but 
it is better as itis. Now I will be off. So mind 
| what I have told you about getting Jean and the 
child away before morning, for they must be pre- 
served in safety till they return to claim their in- 
jheritance. Ihad thought to find something i in the 


| old dogs kenne] to subsist on in the meantime ; but 


he was too cunning for me. Hark !” he cried; 
what’s that—there’s something stirring now in 
| earnest ;” and, notwithstanding their late castiga- 
tion, the dogs commenced a loud growling. Pres- 
ently the noise of many feet and numerous voices 
approached. A light gleamed through the door 
from the stairs, and a number of men entered the 
vault, one of whom ‘carried a lantern, which no 
| sooner appeared than one of the villians adroitly 
struck it down, and involved the whole party in 
darkness. Janet now heard the well-known voice 
of her hushand calling loudly for the torches; and 
first one and then a second threw their red glare on 
the dreadful scene that was passing below. The 
men who had accompanied Serjeant Croal insearch 
of his wife, and of those who, from the account of 
Janet’s friend, they believed to be the murderers, 
amounted to about a dozen, armed each after his 
own fashion. In front of these marched the val- 
iant serjeant, brandishing his trusty claymore. The 
first object of the two villians, when thus exposed, 
was to hound forward the two fierce dogs, which, 





still sulky from their beating, were no way loath to 
vent their savage humor on the intruders. This 
attempt, however, was but brief, for a sweep or two 
of the serjeant’s claymore laidthem both dead at 
his feet, and,overpowered by numbers, the comrade 
of Jean’s husband was speedily pinioned, in spite 
of the desperate way in which he laid about him 
with his knife. Reynolds now took refuge at the 
top of the pile of rubbish, where he brandished in 
one hand a pistol andin the other a knife, and 
threatened to kill the first who should attemptto lay 
hands on him. ‘The intruders stood for a mv- 
ment awed by. the fierce demeaner of the man, and 
by the weapons with which he seemed so ready 
to execute his threats. But his fate was speedily 
decided, and by a circumstance which he little 
calculated upon. Janet, seeing the nature of the 
case, unloosed her cloak, and, with the most perfect 
coolness, dropped it over the villian, so as to blind- 
fold him, and tender the use of his weapons next to 
impossible. Her husband in an instant apprehend- 
ed and seconded the design, byrushing upon him, 
and seizing his wrists, which he held firmly to the 
ground. ‘The pistol, however, still remained in his 
hand, and with a desperate effort he turned it up- 
wards, with the design of shooting his enemy. 

Croal saw the movement, almost without power of 
interrupting it; he was just able to shake the hand 
a little at the moment the weapon was discharged. 

The slight alteration he thus gave to the direction of 
ithe muzzle saved him The shot took effect under 
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the jaw of the villain himseif, and, penetrating his 
brain, laid him instantly dead“ ““ Better you than 


me,” remarked the old serjeant, with a grum smile of 


self-congratulation. 

Janet was now relieved from her awkward situa- 
tion, and was able, by areport of what she over- 
heard, to inform her neighbors that the real perpe- 
trator of the murder lay before them in the husband 
of Jeanie Roy. That unfortunate young woman 
was taken home by the serjeant and his wife, and 
treated with kindness which in time restored her to 
tranquillity, though not to happiness. Roy, being 
now released, and having gone to survey the corpse 
of the murderer, was surprised to regonize in him 
the messenger whom he had entrusted with the note 
for his sister. It was evident that the wretch had 
misrepresented the state of Roy’s family, for some 
reason connected with the contemplated murder. 

Roy was attached to his native place, not from 
early associations of happiness, but from his admi- 
ration of its local situation, and from its having been 
so long possessed by his ancestors, who, with the 
single exception of his sordid father, had been an 
honor to him. He therefore made the honest ser- 
jeant his factor, with injunctions to commence his 


office by levelling with the foundation the cottage | 


where his father had been murdered, and planting 
its site with firs, warning him at the same time to 
search the old premises narrowly, as he knew his 
father had been in the practice of secreting his 
money about him. In this search. no less than 
£.5000 was discovered, which together with the 
money Roy had made in India, he laid out in the 
purchase of a contiguous estate, already provided 
with a mansion-house. The unfortunate Jeanie, 
however, felt her heart sicken at the thought of re- 
maining where every object must remind her of her 
past history ; and her brother entering into her fee- 
lings, and havmg first made her independent in her 
circumstances carried her abroad, where, after hav- 
ing visited most of the continental countries, she 
fixed upon Normandy as her place of abode, and 
where her daughter, when arrived at the years of 
woman hood married a man of property. 














Directions for the Ladies. 


Lert every wife be persuaded that there are two 
ways of governing a family; the first is by the ex- 
pression of that will which belongs to force; the 
second by the power of mildness, to which even 
strength will yield. One is the power of the hus- 
band, a wife should never employ any other alms 
than gentleness. When a woman accustoms her- 
self to say I will, she deserves to lose her empire. 

Avoid contradicting your husband. When we 
smell a rose, it is to imbibe the sweetness of its 
odour; we likewise, look for every thing that is 
amiable from woman. Whoever is often contradict- 
ed feels insensibly an aversion for the person who 
contradicts which gains strength by time and 
whatever be her good qualities, is not easily des- 
troyed. 

Occupy yourself only with household affairs ; 
wait till your husband confides to you those of a 
high importance ; and do not give your advice till 
he asks it. 

Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your 


{re life. 





husband’s morals, nor read lectures to him. Let 
your preaching be a good example, and practice 
| virtue yourself to make him in love with it. 

Command his attentions by being always atten- 
tive tohim; never exact any thing, and you will 
obtain much ;—appear always flattered by the little 
he does for you, which will excite him to perform 
more. 

All men are vain, never wound this vanity not 
even in the most trifling instances. A wife may 
have more sense than her husband but she should 
never seem to know it. 

When a man gives wrong counsel never make 
him feel that he has done so, but lead him on by de- 
grees to what is rational, with mildness; and gen- 
tleness; when he is convinced, leave him all 
the merit of having found out what was just and rea- 
sonable. 

When a husband is out of temper, behave 
obligingly tohim; if he is abusive, never retort! 
and never prevail over him to humble himself. 

Choose well your female friends; have but few, 
and be careful of following their advice in all mat- 
ters, particularly if inimical to the foreign instruc- 
tors. 
| Cherish neatness without luxury, and pleasure 
without excess; dress with taste and particularly 
with modesty ;—vary the fashions of your dress, 
especially in regard to colors. It gives a change 

to the ideas and recalls pleasing recollections. 
Such things may appear trifling, but they are of 
more importance than is imagined. 
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The Looking Glass. 


Tue annexed remarks on a looking glass, made 
at an advanced period of life, convey a moral re- 
flection, which if duly weighed, may prove a salu- 
tary warning against indulging those deceitful 
dreams, which too frequently grow on the mirthful 
scenes and careless indolence of youth:—This 
piece of furniture brings before me an epitome of 
When I first looked on it, this identi- 
cal article, being such as it now appears, presented 
to my viewa rosy faced laughing little boy. A few 
lyears passed away, and it reflected the image of a 
growing, heedless youth, full of health, and exhibi- 
ting all the animation of joyous hope. At a subse- 
quent period I again looked on it, and saw a man.— 
Boundless expectation had now been brought 
down to calm satisfaction. I had no further good 
toexpect; the first throb ofexultation was.aver, but 
fear and distrust were unknown. More advanced 
in years, I saw in it one of middle aged appearance, 
whose aspect was soured by the disappointments 
and vexations of the world, but yet covered with 
hope, and elate with concious integrity. Now 
this object, which originally reflected my infant 
mirth, gives me to see a picture of declining life, a 
faded remnant of humanity, a living record of 
mournful error.” 











‘lexpect,’ said a young physician, on his way to 
New-York, on the breaking out of the cholera, ‘to 
Witness a great many death-bed scenes this sum- 
mer,’—,‘ No doubt you will’ said a friend, ‘if you 


get much practice.’ 
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“Ha! this is delightful!” exclaimed Frederic | must have cost you apretty penny, however, young ; 
Morton as he paced the deck of the steamboat Phw- lads will be extravagant sometimes—but I do not 
nix—“‘ what can be more charming thanto be dash- | wonder you enjoyed the ridé, for although Iam an 
ing rapidly through the waters of so superb a lake, | old fellow I would put up with the inconveniences 
and on so fine a summer’s day!” Well might the | of travelling at any time for a fine scene, but come " 
scene excite the admiration of young Morton, for, | in, we are at home now, and to-morrow I will shew es 
there are few of our lakes which can boast of towel | you all the lions of Burlington. After his arrival 


- 





lier scenery than that which adorns the shores of | Frederic was occupied with visiting his uncle’s mT a 
Lake Champlain. It presents a happy medium friends, and the truth must be told—he utterly forgot he A 
between the magnificent grandeur of our inland seas | | the fairy island and its beautiful inhabitant, he did He 


and the prettiness of the lakelets of New York. To | not think of it until he saw it before him. One fine $ 
Frederic, it also brought the charm of novelty, and | evening after sunset, Mr. Warrington and his ne- at Hl 4 
he passed most of his time, watching the fairy | phew bired a small boat, and sat out to row about # #; 
changes produced by the velocity of the bent, which | the lake. The town appears very well from the wa- ft la 

. with its star spangled banner slightly curled in the | ter, and the court house with its tin covered cupalo 
summer breeze, was proudly gliding over the clear | sparkling in the setting sun certainly presented a 
waters as if conscious of bearing the far famed flag | very brilliant appearance. They were slowly float- 
which waved over her; or perhaps amusing him- | ing up the lake and contemplating the scenery when 
self with forming some romantic cottage, on one of | Frederic espied the island which had before attract- 
the beautiful greenslopes which gently fall down | ed his attention in his voyage down the lake—he 
to the waters edge; or, more stately castle on the | started up suddenly, exclaiming, “By George, 
frowning crags hanging over his head—W hatever | there’s the island,” but he had scarcely pronounced 
his visions were they were put to flight, and his at- | the words before he found himself some feet below a 
tention arrested by a small but verdant island situa- | the surface of the water, for on springing up he 
ted in the middle of the lake near to Burlington and gave the boat a tilt, which threw him and his uncle 
which appeared to be inhabited. He took up his | | out. As they were good swimmers they soon gain- 4 
glass to be more certain, and distinctly saw a small | ed the hemlock isle, and had thrown themselves on 
white cottage in the midst of a grove of hemlocks. | the grass before they could recover enough to know 
As the boat came nearer he perceived a female | where they were and what had happened. When 4 
leave the house and seat herself near another who Frederic turned and saw his uncle’s rueful looks as ef 
was sitting with her little work basket beside her, | he tried to stop the current of water which poured ’ 
sewing under a tree. Our hero was in raptures,— | from his lank locks into his eyes, he could not con- 
there was a really romantic scene. He was sure | tain himself but burst into a fit of laughter. Mr. 
the younger lady was beautiful, and he pictured to; Warrington looked at first as if he had half a mind 
himself some fair recluse, or lovely orphan seeking | to join him, but his anger got the better of his risi- 
an elegantretirement from the coldness ofthe world. | bility and he exclaimed, “ you young fool what in 
This idea so charmed him that it occupied his} the name of common sense are you laughing at !— 
thoughts until he arrived at Burlington. Frederi¢{ I cannot I confess, see any thing so very ludicrous 
Morton was just of anage when romantic ideas are li in being wet to the skin, and I should be truly much 
seized on with avidity, and the world still in ae obliged to you if you will stop laughing and inform 
freshness and beauty. His sunlight of joy was not! me what induced you toturn the boat upside down? 
yet obscured by the mists of suspicion and disap- | If you preferred swimming to shore instead of row- 
pointment. Frederic had nothing tofeedromance in| ing, you might have had the grace to inform me as 
his father’s counting house in New York, and now | Jshould have preferred to remain in the boat.” 
during this long anticipated visit to his uncle every| Frederic was endeavoring to control himself 
thing of course affected him with double force.| enough to make an apology to his uncle when he 
When he arrived at Burlington he perceived the | was startled by hearing a female exclaim, “ Bon 
tall gaunt figure of his uncle on the wharf ready to| Dieu! vhat is the matter gentlemens? av you fall in 
receive him, who exclaimed, “ well, here. you are} the vater?” Mr. Warrington turned and beheld 
at last, Frederic, I am glad to see you my boy, but! an elderly lady in deep mourning—he bowed to her 
what in the world have you been about, 1 have} told their adventure and inquired if they might pro- 
looked out for you these three last boats.” “'To| cure a boat onthe island as theirs was floating down 
tell you the truth sir,” said young Morton, returning | the lake—the lady said her boat was at their service, 
his uncle’s hearty shake of the hand. “ I have been} but strongly urged their stepping to her house to 
rather slow in coming, but the scenery is so delight-| dry their clothes, or allow her to send to town for 
ful, and I escape fromthe city soseldom, that Icould| some dry apparel. Mr. Warrington thanked her 
not for the life of me pass it in so rapid a manner as/| and with Frederic followed her across the island to 
those stages would have me and performed the} a grove of trees, in the midst of which stood the 

journey from Albany here, in a gig, which I sent| white cottage. It was a long low white plastered 

‘if back from Whitehall.” “In a gig did you!—it| building covered with the trumpet vine, which was 
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in all its luxuriance with its scarlet flowers, hang- 
ing in clusters around the windows and doors. The 
ground sloped from the house to the shore, and was 
covered with a rich short grass, and ornamented 
with large forest trees, which screened the cottage 
from the sun, without intercepting the view, embra- 
cing Burlington and the surrounding country. On 
a bench by the side of the door-way sat a young girl, 


but what she looked like Frederic could not tell, as| 


the lady led them around the end of the house to| 
the kitchen, where they commenced drying their | 
clothes by the fire. Mr. Warrington’s servant soon 


arrived with dry apparel and when their toilet was | 
arranged they made their appearance in the parlor | 


where they found the two ladies ; the elder introdu- 
ced herself as Madam De Landrie, the sister of Mr. 
Warrington’s friend, Monsieur Daubisson, and the 
young lady as her daughter. Estelle Landrie was 
just the girl to charm F rederic Morton—she had a 
small but pretty figure, and the dearest little foot in 
the world—her eyes were cast down, and her mouth 
arranged into a very demure expression but the 
moment her long eye lashes were raised, one look 
into her dark eye told the gazer she was on her 
company behavior, for there was a merry archness in 
their brilliancy which would betray her to be one} 
who is emphatically called, the life of the house. 
Tea was brought in, and Frederic smiled to see 


himself actually on that fairy isle, and beside the | 


presiding spirit of the place. Soon after they left 
the island, charmed with the ladies, and having per- 
mission to call if they should be again rowing near. 
“T hope” said Mr. Warrington laughing—“ I shall 
never make my appearance here in so ‘awkward a 
manner.” “ But I” said Frederic, smiling and bow- 
ing to the ladies, “ shall ever think with pleasure 
on the manner however awkward which has intro- 
duced me to the inhabitants of this delightful island.” 
“ Dear me!" exclaimed Estelle when they were out 
of hearing—“<what a fine speech! I dare say he 
was all tea time making it up.” “ Fie child !” said 
her mother, how can you speak thus—but what can 
I expect from one shut up in an American lake !— 
Ah! if you had been in Paris you would be used to 
compliments, chere France !" sighed the old lady 
as she took a large pinch of snuff—«< when shall I 
see your dear shores again.” 

Madam Landrie was the wife of a merchant of 
Havre who met with many losses, whichso injured 
his fortune, that he accepted the invitation of his 
wife’s brother, who had lived some time in Burling- 
ton, and came over to try his luck im land specula- 
tions. Here he also was unfortunate, and soon 
after died, and left his wife and child to the care of 
his brother-in-law,—Mr. Daubisson died also a few 
years after, and left Madam Landrie, the island on 
which she lived, and a small income tosupport her. 
Here she, with her daughter, and two servants, had 
lived for many years, almost secluded from the 
world. Poor Estelle was doomed to many dreary 
hours, and her joy was therefore the greater when 
there was a prospect of having theirsolitude enliven- 
ed by the society of so agreeable a young man as 
Frederic Morton appeared to be. His coming was 


eagerly watched for, and his arrival hailed with 
such an expression ef deep pleasure from those 
starry eyes, that Frederic’s heart must have been 
doubly fortified to have come off scathless from their 


influence. But young Morton desired no Aegis— 
he bared his bosom to meet the blow, and held out 
his hands to receive the chain. Frederic’s first visits 
were after long intervals, then oftener, then every 
day found him rowing his light bark across the lake 
his heart beating with emotion and his eyes fixed on 
that green island, anxious to catch the waving of 
the perfumed handkerchief which was the first greet- 
ing he received. When the boat had grated over 
_ the sand, and was secured to the tree, then Estelle’s 
arm was soon in his, and they were on their way to 
| the smiling Madam De Landrie. But things could 
not go on thus always—gradually a change took 
| place in Estelle’s movements; when Frederic ap- 
proached the island he was greeted by no friendly 
signal, and although Estelle had been out gazing 
| with strained eyes to catch the first sight of his boat 
yet she awaited not his coming, and he was obliged 
to seek her in the house, where he found her appa- 
rently engrossed in sewing by her mother’s side. 
| This at first troubled Frederic, but one glance into 
her soul through her passionate eyes, told the hap- 
py young man, that it was not indifference or cold- 
ness which had changed her thus. He was young, 
,and had no experience in affairs of the heart, 

but he read the heart of the artless Estelle, and saw 
| that it was all his own. There was nothing roman- 
tic, no saving from fire or drowning, which brought 
out the grand declaration, but, seated together on the 
shore of that lonely lake, with thetwilight throwing 
a softness over all the country, and the water gently 
rushing to their feet while perfumes, extracted by 
the dew, were floating around them, how could they 
talk of any thing else but love. Frederic found he 
had read the heart of Estelle aright, and visions of 
love and happiness together, filled their thoughts, 
and their conversation until reminded by the whip- 
poor-will that darkness had approached they direct- 
ed their steps to the house. Madam Landrie was 
charmed that her daughter would be so well pro- 
tected when her now waning life should be closed, 
and Mr. Warrington, after a hearty shake of Fred- 
eric’s hand, sat down to write to his brother a 
statement of all thathad occurred. An answer soon 
arrived, which although it contained a ready consent 
to the proposed marriage, yetthrew a terrible blight 
over poor Frederic’s happy prospects, and plunged 
him into the deepest sorrow. Mr. Morton’s health 
had been long declining, but lately he had become 
so ill, that his physician told him a warm climate 
was the only thing that could arrest the rapid pro- 
gress of his disorder. He was sorry, he said, tomar 
his dear Frederic’s happiness, but go he-must, and 
soon, and should expect his son ina few days to sail 
with him for the West Indies. Poor Frederic !— 
he had often been told that unlimited happiness was 
not to be found on this earth, that pleasure was often 
succeeded by pain, and as he called it, “ all that 
sort of thing,” but he had applied this to others 
rather than himself, or perhaps had not thought 
much about the matter, but now, when he had been 
so intensely happy, and had looked forward to such 
days of felicity with his chosen one, to awake and 
find himself bidding her adieu, perhaps for years— 
and to see a beloved father suffering and it might be 
dying far from home, now indeed the uncertainty 
of human joys, came like a blighted chill to his 
heart, and he too, could truly say, that unmixed 
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happiness, was not the lotof any here. Tears, bit-) hertoItaly. His last declining years would then be 


ter, silent tears, rushed over his face, when he pres- 
sed Estelle to his heart, for the last time, and with 
promises of unaltered love, and hearts full of misery 
Frederic and Estelle parted. 

Frederic spent the first hours after the ship had 
sailed through the narrows with his father in the 
cabin, and, when he again went on deck, he found 
they were far out atsea, and had lost sight of the 
land ; his soul was filled with awe and wonder at 
the singular and sublime prospect. This soon sub- 
sided to proud triumph, in the ingenuity of man, as 
he gazed at the sturdy sides of the vessel, which 
could repel the ocean waves, and the towering 
masts, and sails which made the winds of heaven 
subservient to their will. The image of Estelle 
came with arush of agony to his heart, and when he 
thought of the years that might pass ere he beheld 
her again, he was obliged to seek his state room to 
conceal his powerful emotions. 

Mr. Morton bore the voyage very well, and after 
a winter spent at Santa Croix, he felt well enough to 
travel ; Frederic hoped he now would think of home 
but Mr. Mertonnever was a man toconsult another’s 
happiness before his own, and was not likely to do 
it now that he was old and sick; he therefore, with 
his disconsolate son, sailed the next summer for 
Marseilles, where he spent another winter, and 
finally after two years travelling in Italy, he died in 
the arms of his sorrowing son in Florence. Frede- 
ric’s grief was deep, but his father’s sufferings 
reconciled him to his death, and time, the conscler, 
softened his grief, down to that gentle melancholy, 
which, the remembrance of those we have loved, 
and lost, causes to hang around the heart until death. 
Mr. Morton’s affairs were at last settled, and Fred- 
eric sat out to bid his Florence friends adieu. The 
last he visited was a Monsieur Barillon, a French 
gentleman who lived in a pleasant villa on the banks 
ofthe Arno. This gentleman had before mentioned | 
he had some relations living in America, and now, 
with many apologies, he put a letter in Fredric’s | 
hand, begging him to send it to his sister when he | 
arrived in America. This, Frederic readily promi- | 
sed to do, and as he spoke his eye fell on the letter, 
where, much to his amazement, he read the name 
of Madam Landrie of Lake Champlain. Frederic 
gazed at the letter and at Mr. Barillon quite bewil- | 
dered, supposing at first that the name always in his | 

| 





heart, must have been placed there by his imagina- 
tion—he looked again, “‘ what!” he exclaimed, “ is 
Madam Landrie of Lake Champlain your sister?” 
‘* Certainly Monsieur.” “And Estelle your niece ?” | 
“What, you know them then!” “Know them! 
yes indeed,” exclaimed young Morton; and why | 
did not my heart tell me you were Estelle’s uncle, | 
oh, how many delightful conversations we might 
have had about them!” Mr. Barillon launghed—« It | 
is singular I have never mentioned their names, but 
America is sucha wide country I did not imagine | 
you had met them. But come, set down, and tell | 
me all about them. The all was soon told, and 
Monsieur Barillon was glad to find his neice had | 
chosen so fine a young man as Frederic Morton. 
He had written to urge his sister and neice to come | 
and live with him as he was very lonely, and now | 
that he understood the situation of Frederic and Es- 
telle, he begged him to return, marry her, and bring 


blessed by the society of those so dear to him, and 
after his death, his large fortune should be left to 
them. Soon after this, Frederic bade Monsieur 
Barillon adieu, and sailed for Marseilles; here he 
was obliged to remain some weeks to arrange some 
business of his father’s, and gave the letter of 
Monsieur Barillon to a friend who was going imme- 
diately to America that they might have time to ar- 
range their affairs, but did not write himself as he 
wished to surprise them. The next day being Sun- 
day, Frederic sat outto go tochurch, as he was pas- 
sing a fashionable church, he saw before him just 
ascending the steps a young lady, whose graceful 
form seemed to attract all eyes. Atthat moment 
two young men passed and one looking at the young 
lady said, “that girl, with the black lace pelerine is 
the beautiful Mademoiselle Landrie,”—surprised at 
hearing that name, Frederic determined to see the 
face of the owner of the name so dear to him, when 
to his utter astonishment he found himself before 
Estelle! Completely overwhelmed, he at first could 
not speak, but recovering himself he exclaimed, 
‘“‘can I trustmy eyes !—are you really Mademoiselle 
Landrie, dearest Estelle, how rejoiced Iam to meet 
you ; how came you here !—but no matter, you have 
saved me a long journey, and your uncle Barillon 
will be so glad to see you so soon.” “ How you 
run on!” exclaimed the old lady who accompanied 
Estelle, “do you not see Mademoiselle Landrie is 
so overcome she cannot speak, and see—we are in 
the church and all the world are observing us, come 
to my house, Rue Blank No. 15, after church.” So 
saying she hurried the apparently stupified girl in 
the church; Frederic followed, but the crowd was 
so great, he soon lost sight of her, and cursing the 
old woman, and wondering how Estelle could leave 
him so soon, he left the church. This sudden meet- 
ing surprised Frederic, as, but the day before, he re- 
ceived a letter from Estelle, saying her mother was 
dead, and she had now no protector but his uncle. 
“Am I not in one of my daily reveries,” said Fred- 
eric, ‘‘ or deceived by a resemblance, but no, there 
is Estelle’s face, her peculiar face, and uncommon 
bright dark eyes—and then her name, and pshaw ! 
did they not own they were what I thought them!” 
After chureh Frederic called at Rue B , and 
found the old lady alone, who called herself Ma- 
dame De Valcour. She said Estelle had been so 
overcome with the agitation of the meeting that she 
had forced her to lay down, but that she was now 
coming in a few minutes. “Inthe meantime,” said 
she, “tell me all about her uncle Mr. Barillon, and 
every thing you have to relate, and thén you shall 
know how we come here.” To tell her all was not 
so easy, as she not only asked him questions about 
Monsieur Barillon, but about Madame Landrie, 
about Estelle, and his first acquaintance, and en- 
gagement with her, until Frederic heartily wished 
her at the bottom of the Mediterranean. When she 
had learned all she wished to know, she told him 
that travelling from Canada to New York, she had 
stopped to see her old friend Madame Landrie, 
whom she found dying; she conjured her to take 
Estelle to Italy, to her uncle Barillon and they were 
now on their way there. Frederic was much 
grieved to hear of the death of the excellent Madame 
Landrie, but the entrance of Estelle putevery other 
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thought to flight. She was a liitle altered, but that, 
might be expected, as he had not seen her for four’ 
years—she had grown taller and had more color, 
but to Frederic’s eyes was more beautiful than ever. 
In a fewdays they all left Marseilles and were soon 
in Florence. Mr. Barillon declared his neice an 
angel, she did not at all resemble his sister, he said, 
but was the express image of her father, Monsieur 
Landrie. For some time after their arrival, Mr. 
Barillon saw no company in compliment to the 
memory of his sister, but after that, all was mirth 
and festivity ; Estelle was said to be the most beau- 
tiful girl in Florence, and Frederic was surprised 
and hurt to see with what pleasure she entered into 
all the gaiety of the city. Her rusticity seemed to 
have left her entirely, and he was often forced to 
see that she would much rather dance with the 
young Florentines who fluttered around her, than sit 
and talk with him. Butit was nature, he said—she 
was young, had been brought up in the silence and 
solitude, of an American forest,and when the world 
burst on her in all its splendor it was not to be won- 
dered at, that she should at first be dazzled. She 
would get over it soon, and when they were marri- 
ed, she would no doubtbe all she had been before— 
But Estelle seemed to be more and more fascinated 
with the enchantments around her; she was admi- 
red by all who saw her—rich, and beautiful, and 
accomplished, she attracted all eyes. Her singing 
was delightful, and her dancing charming; this 
puzzled Frederic—he knew her mother had taught 
her to dance, and he had seen her waltz with Fan- 
chon their servant, but her wonderful improvement 
astonished him. ‘Now,’’ to borrow the words of an 
American writer, “ with inimitable grace, she float- 
ed like a spirit, charming all souls to silence.” But 
Frederic often turned from her brilliancy, and wish- 
ed they had neither of them left the shores of 
America. All his dreams of domestic happiness 
had vanished; she was toogay. The soul, and 
feeling, which used to delight him so much, had all 
been worn away by coming in contact with the world 
so that wher the marriage day was at last named, 
although he quitted Estelle with expressions of 
pleasure, yet in his heart, he felt the miserable con- 
sciousness that they neither of them loved as they 
had once loved, The public betrothment had taken 
place some time since, and at last the bridal day 
approached. ‘The evening before the wedding 
was, 


“« One of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves.” 


When Frederic arrived at Mr. Barillon’s, it was 
just after sunset, and he found them in the baleony 
which overhung the garden, enjoying the cool even- 
ing breeze, which came to them loaded with the 
fragrance which the late showers had shaken from 
the blossoms. Frederic found Estelle Jeaning over 
the marble railing, endeavoring to throw a flower 
over the garden wall to a voung Florentine gentle- 
man, whom he knew to be one of Estelle’s warmest 
admirers. At his appearance the Florentine vanish- 
ed, and Estelle threw the flower into the garden, 
carelessly singing anopera air. Frederic was vex- 
ed, and just going to express his displeasure, when 
a servant came on the balcony, and told Mr. Baril- 
lon two ladies from America wished to see him. | 





sé 


What are their names, he said.” “ Mrs. Barclay, 
and Mademoiselle Landrie of Lake Champlain,” 
‘“‘ Landrie of Lake Champlain! why that’s very sin- 
gular.” ‘Some imposition! take my word for it,” 
said Mrs. Valeour, ‘or rather” said Frederic 
smiling, ‘two Dromio’s.” He turned to Estelle, 
but she did not laugh; her eyes were fixed wildly 
on Madame De Valcour, her hands clasped and her 
whole attitude expressed teyror. 

“Dear child,” said the old lady—*“ do not fear the 
impostor, she cannotinjure you.” Frederic soften- 
ed by her distress, led her to a seat and with his 
arm around her waist, pressed her to him and en- 
deavored to soothe her agitation. At that moment 
the door opened, and the two ladies appeared. 
Frederic started up—“ Estelle! my own Estelle !” 
he cried. Every one gazed in astonishment for 
there stooda young girl the counterpart of Frederic’s 
bride! she not only possessed her name, but there 
were her features, and her form, and had not Made- 
moiselle Landrie been at the other end of the terrace 
among the jasmins, they would all have thought the 
young girl at the door to be her. The old lady 
advanced, but the first glance of the younger had 
fallen on Frederic, as he sat tenderly supporting 
that beautiful girl. She stopped, and pale and mo- 
tionlessasthe marble statue beside her, she remained 
with her eyes fixed on the youthful lovers. “ DidI 
inderstand the servant aright,” said Mr. Barillon, 
“do you call yourself Mademoiselle Landrie ?” 
the young lady bowed, but Mrs. Barclay answered, 
“ Yes sir, that is her name, and she is your neice 
from America.” “ My neice! pray how may she 
be related.” “ That’s a singular question sir—did 
you not write for her to come to you; she is the 
daughter of Monsieur and Madame Landrie of Lake 
Champlain; it is very surprising we should have to 
explain ourselves thus.” ‘I should be very happy 
to call so pretty a young lady neice, but it cannot 
be madam. Thatis my neice, Mademoiselle Lan- 
drie, who has lately arrived from America. My 
sister had but one child, and from her likeness to 
Mr. Landrie, I know her to be his child.” “ She is 
certainly like him,” said Mrs. Barclay, but she is 
not your sister’s daughter.” Madame Valcour now 
came bustling forward ; “your story madam will 
not impose on us, and I advise you to be gone ; Mr. 
Barillon, how can you listen to such nonsense !— 
I dare say this girl’s likeness to your neice Estelle, 
has induced her to trump up this story, how could 
Mr. Morton be deceived, he brought her here and 
introduced her as his affianced bride, and they are 
to be married to-morrow ; it is not likely he could be 
deceived !”’ “Come Mrs. Barclay,” said the young 
stranger turning to the door, I can listen to this no 
longer, take me back to my island—oh, that I had 
never left it!” and with one wild sob, shethrew her- 
self around the neck of Mrs. Barclay. Frederic, 
whose conviction, the moment he saw her was that 
she was his own Estelle, had sat unable to speak or 
move, so completely was he overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment, remorse, and shame at having been so 
deceived, and at having deserted his lovely Estelle. 
He however now started up. “Mr. Barillon! la- 
dies! this is indeed Mademoiselle Landrie whom I, 
knew in America.” He was rushing towards her 
when Mr. Barillon stepped before him—*“ Stay 
young man,” he said; “ you have been deceived 
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once you say, and may be again; I must have far-| 


ther proof before I can let you abandpn that young 
lady.” ‘There are proofs enough Monsieur,” said 
Mrs. Barclay, “ below in our trunks, such as letters 
and miniatures &c., we do not wish to force our- 
selves on any one. She went for the papers, and 
Frederic was passing on to Estelle when his bride 
threw her arms around his neck exclaiming, “ oh 
Frederic, will you then abandon me! Can you 
say I am not your own Estelle! we were betrothed 
in the presence of half Florence, and you cannot, 
shall not leave me for another!” ‘« Young lady,” 
said the stranger, while the sweet, but melancholy 
tones of her voice touched all their hearts. “He 
shall not leave you—I at least will never be an ob- 
stacle to your happiness: whatever my claims are, 
they shall not be obtruded again, for to-morrow will 
see me on my way to America, and my lonely 
island. With a slight inclination of the head, she 
left the balcony. ‘here was silence for a few min- 
utes. At last Estelle proudly raised her head and 
said: “I will not be outdone in generosity! Dis- 
simulation I abhor, although I have been persuaded 
to practice it. Frederic, that gentle creature must 
not be sacrificed! you are free! I give upall! claims 
to your heart and hand.” She rushed down the 
steps to the gardens, followed slowly by the alarm- 
ed Madame De Valcour, and Mr. Barillon and 
Frederic were leftface to face. “ Well young man” 
said the former, “ you are ina sorry plight—engaged 
to two ladies it seems, but scorned by both—but if 
all your lady loves are flown, Lat least cannot afford 
to lose my neice ; there has been dissimulation some 
where, and I must sift this affair to the bottom.” 
The papers and miniatures which Mrs. Barclay 
produced, completely established the truth of her 
story, and Mademoiselle Landrie was folded in her 
uncle’s arms, withtears of pleasure. But who the 
other young girl could be, who bore so astonishing 
aresemblance to Estelle, still remained a mystery. 
While they were discussing the matter, Madame De 
Valcour rushed inthe house wildly exclaiming, “my 
daughter! my daughter! she’s gone, she’s lost for- 
ever!” “ Yourdaughter,” said Mr. Barillon, “who 
is your daughter.” ‘Oh T can deceive no longer!” 
said the wretched old lady; Estelle your neice 1— 
she is my daughter, my own Josephine, and my 
wickedness has brought thisupon me.” “ Wretch! 
explain yourself, or I shall deliver you tothe author- 
ities of the city as animpostor.” ‘‘ Oh Monsieur !” 
she exclaimed completely subdued—pardon me and 
I will tell all; she is not your neige, but is indeed 
the daughter of Monsieur Landrie, and sister to that 
young lady there. Her father loved me, imposed 
a false marriage on me, and when he left me and 
my infant, and married your sister, then my love 
was turned to bitterness, and | vowed vengeance, 
yes! vengeance,” she exclaimed passionately, 
‘kept me alive from day to day; but they went to 
America and eluded me. I wasalways called by his 
name, and that helped to deceive young Morton. 
But great was my joy when we met him in Mar- 
seilles, and knew by his words that Josephine was 
taken for Landrie’s daughter. Then the plot to 
substitute her for her sister, as your neice, and at 
once establish her in life, and be revenged on Lan- 
drie, came across my brain, and it succeeded. My 


obeyed her mother, and now she is lost to me for 
ever.” The old lady wept bitterly. ‘“ Where is 
she,” said Mr. Barillon. ‘ Alas, she cursed me!— 
bade me adieu forever, and threw herself inte the 
arms of that profligate young Florentine, who is al- 
ways near the house and they are now far away from 
Florence.” In consideration of her afflictions, Mr. 
Barillon forgave the old woman; he gave her a 
small sum of money and desired her to leave the 
house, which command, with thanks and curses 
mixed, she soon obeyed. How it was possible for 
Frederic to have been so deceived, may seem very 
strange, but when it is remembered that he had 
been four years absent, had Jived in a land where 
the scenery and people were all different from those 
he had left, (which all help to lose the peculiarities 
of that we came from,) it will not be so much won- 
dered at. ‘Time and distance had obliterated the 
fine shades of the picture, which memory presented 
and the outlines only remained. When he saw 
one, the exact image of her he had left, and who 
owned herself the same, the idea of imposture never 
entered his head ; she was a little different from the 
Estelle he had left four years since, but this he im- 
puted to time which alters every body. When we 
‘think of these things afterwards, we remember 
much which might have undeceived us, but which 
then passed unnoticed. Frederic now recollected 
she was very unwilling to talk of the days when 
they were together at the island; often when he 
commenced aconversation oftheir firstacquaintance 
and their adventures on the lake, she would run- 
away, exclaiming, she wished not to be reminded 
that she was once such a wild rustic. When he 
asked her to sing some of the songs she had sung to 
him at home, she would begin a fashionable air, 
which she declared excelled them all. These 
caprices he sat down to levity and want of heart, 
and soon ceased all allusion to what he used to call 
their happy days in America. All this was explain- 
ed over and over, to Estelle, and at last peace was 
declared between them, and in the course of time 
they were married. Frederic often shuddered to 








think, how near he had been to losing Estelle, and 
he probably never would have seen her now, had 
he not forwarded those letters of Monsieur Barillon 
from Marseilles before he met her treacherous half 
sister. 

That sister Estelle never saw again; she had 
been abandoned by her lover, and soon after joined 
her mother, and were only saved from utter poverty 
by the generosity of Mrs. Morton. 


New York, August, 1834. 








Madame De Stael. 


Ir was one of the weaknesses of Madame De 
Stael’s mind to wish for the distinction of beauty. 
She had the folly to say, ‘‘she would give half her 
intellectual capacity for the power of interesting.” 
In quest of compliment, she once tried, when in 
company with Talleyrand, and a lady of great beau- 
ty, to make him show a preference. But in vain she 
put such questions as she thought inevitable; he par- 
ried all. At last she said, “ Now, if both of us were 





drowning, which would you try to save?” “O mad- 


poor Josephine was at first very unwilling, but she! am!” he replied, bowing toher, “you swim so well.” 
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a company below.” “By the soul of our father 
Ishmael!” exclaimed the chief, “ thou art right Wa- 
lid. Ali, draw off part of the men to the left, and 
do thou attack them m the rear, while we combat 
them in the front.” I accordingly took part of our 
tions in Frangistan where the women went un-| warriors, and, riding behind a sloping hill, we wait- 
veiled without fear and without shame; where the |ed impatiently for the sound of combat. We 
men were entirely ignerant of war, and careless of | heard it at length, and stood eagerly waiting the 
the duty which they owed to their ancestors ; where | sign which was to hurry uson the foe. Still the 
the gold that is dug from the mountain is worship- | report of musketry and the ring of sabres continued, 
ped as a god; and where yet the laws prove strong | and, impatient, I rode a short distant from our con- 
enough to repress the violent and to protect the | cealment to have a fuller view of the battle. There 
weak. I beheld our chief engaged with upwards of twenty 


From the earliest years of my life, when my 
hopes of the future shone like the mirage of the de- 
sert, | had a strong desire to see distant lands, and 
to become acquainted with their manners. I had 
heard even in our encampment that there were na- 











It was a wanderer of our tribe, Haroun Ebn | 
Walid, who had served for some years on board a 
Frankish vessel, that first filled my mind with these 
stories, as the wild ass is filled with wind of the de- | 
sert. I usedto sit with him forhours at the door of! 
his tent when the work of the day was done, and 
while our warriors were dividing the spoil which 
the prophet had given them. For hours have I sat | 
listening to his tales, as the rose listens to the song 
of the nightingale, until my father, (God rest his 
soul in paradise!) alarmed at my absence from the 
family tent, came to call me to the evening repast. 

Years rolled on, and as I rose up to manhood. | 
[ buckled on the cimetar of my father, and took my 
place with the warriors of my tribe. ‘They were the | 
eagles of the desert that wrest the prey from the 
mouth of the strong. Swift were they asthe pillars 
of the fire that swept the tops of the distant hills; 
their shout struck terror into the valiant; and God. 
and the prophet gave them the riches of the earth. 
Not small was the share that was carried to my | 
tent; for Selamuni, the daughter of the chief, had 
looked upon the young warrior with the eyes of | 
Jove, and the hopes of our tribe waited on our es-| 
pousals. The days rolled on in gladness, and the 
nights passed away with hope. Thus went the 
years until the week before Selamni and I were to | 
be united. Acaravan of Frankish merchants were 
passing the desert, and our chief called us to attack. | 
“Come, Ali,” said he, “shall the tent of Selamni | 
want ornaments while her warrior sits. basking in | 
the sun? Shall she need garments while the daugh- | 
ters of the infidel have enough and some to spare 2” | 
*« Never, chief,” I satd, and, grasping the blade 
that had seen many battles, I called my faithful) 
steed to my side, and, mounting him, we vanished | 
like the motion of a whirlwind. 

We stationed ourselves in the path through 
which the caravan must pass. The morning shone | 
brightly, and the sands of the desert sparkled like 
molten silver; the morn passed by and the noon 
approached, yet still no signs of our adversaries ap- 
proached. Our men began to murmur, when Wa- | 
lid, one of the quickest of the tribe, called out—“Si- 
lence, brothers? If my eyes do not deceive me, | 
yon distant hillock alone hides our prey from us: | 


the mist that veils its top shows plainly that there is| thy tribe.” 


horsemen ; twelve of his men were down, and the 
rest, pressed by the number of their foes, were 
rapidly giving back. I could stand this sight no leng- 
er. “Inthe name of Allah and the prophet,” E 
shouted, “come on!’ 'They obeyed my call; and 
ina moment I found myself at the head of my war- 
riors, and rapidly approaching the foe. We en- 
deavored to take them in the flank, and for this 
purpose were making a circuit round a small hill of 
land, when upwards of twenty Frankish horse (the 
owners of the treasure who had hastily mounted to 
protect their property) met us intheturn. The lea- 
der of them was a young man richly habited and 
well armed. He drew a pistol as he approached 
and fired itin my face ; Lreturned it with a stroke 
of my cymetar. which he rapidly eluded, and draw- 
ing his sword, commenced a furious attack. By 
this time my men were fully engaged with his com- 
panions; and our chief, seeing that we had begun 
the combat, wheeled round upon his pursuers. The 
contest was desperate, and Ffound that all my skill 
was needful to deal with my antagonist. At length 
his weapon broke while aiming a furious blow 
at me, and [ thought myself secure of conquest; but 
the prophet had deereed otherwise; for, just as I 
had rushed on him, exulting in the hope of victory, 
a ball, fired by one of his companions, struck me in 
the breast. The combat—the noise of the struggle— 
the light of day faded before me, and I sunk insen- 
sible. 

I was awoke from my trance by some one throw- 
ing water on my face. The sense of refreshment 
and coolness which it gave was like the gales of 


| paradise to the brow of Eblis, when, from the depth 


of his burning habitation, he soars to the gates of 
the seventh heaven. I opened my eyes and beheld 


| one of the giaours of the desert, a Nazarene monk, 


who supported me in his arms, while one of his 
companions sprinkled my face with the cooling 
stream. Instinctively I turned myself away, but 


was unable to rise. “ Be not afraid, my son,” he 
said ; “if our faiths have separated us in opinion, 
they have not destroyed the common bonds of hu- 
manity. Iand this brother will bear thee to our 
dwelling, from whence, when thy wounds are 
cured, thou mayst bend thy steps to the dwelling of 
‘‘Cease, Infidel,” I exclaimed, ‘to 
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taunt me with words whom otherwise thou couldst | dently stamped him asa native of the desert, while 
notovercome. Welli know the tender mercies of | his extreme youth (for he did not seem to be more 
thy sect ; well I know that they would sell their own | than thirteen) made him doubly interesting. This 
fathers for the gold of the mountains. Leave me | young man was my especial attendant; and such 
here to die, but taunt me not with thine affected | was his benevolence of temper and benignity of 
generosity.” “ My son,” said the old man, “ one God | manner that I became in no slight degree at- 
looks on the Christian and the Islamite; in His tached tohim. Often did I blame myself for be- 
name I will bear thee hence, and from him alone I |coming so much united to an enemy of the pro- 


jook for recompense. | phet, but the prophet himself, had he lived, must 


{ had no power toresist; the monk, taking off his | 


have loved Georgio. When I first told him of my 


upper garment, wrapped me in it, and thus was I | intention of quitting the monastery, I perceived his 
borne to one of those dwellings in the desert in | eyelids tremble, and his whole frame undergo a 


which the Nazarene dervishes have their abode. 
Here I found three of my companions, with the 
young Frank who had been my antagonist. He 
had been cut down soon after I had fallen, by Wal- 
id, who himself had been shet with a pistol ball 
about five minutes after. I rapidly recovered my 
health without any other annoyance than the re- 
peated exhortations of the monks to give up my 
faith and blaspheme the prophet. To their invita- 
tions I always turned a deaf ear; and in the course 
of one moon I wasable to Jook forth with ease upon 
my native wilderness. 

But where was my Selamni all this time ? Where 
were the relics of our tribe which on that morning 
had gene forth in the triumph of hope?’ [knew not 


| violent convulsion. 











Thinking that this arose froma 
a wish to leave this asylum, I said to him. “But, 
Georgio, why should Ali go without his friend ? 
Return once more with me to the dwellings of your 
fathers and to the prophet of your race, and by the 
living Allah I swear to you that you shall share my 
hepes and partake inmy prosperity.” 

His answer was only by tears. I was unable to 
gain a single word in reply, and we parted, I prom- 
ising to see him in the evening ere I quitted the 
monastery with Yagoub. 

The evening came; the sun had sunk beneath 
the sands of the desert, our horses were saddled 
at the gate, and the okd Nazarene who presided over 


|the monastery drew near to bid us adieu, when I 


nor heard for some time after I entered the Naza- | beheld Georgio standing in the shade of the gate. 


rene habitation; but one morning as I stood upon 
the battlements and looked forth upen the ocean of 
sand beneath, I perceived a messenger approach- 
ing quickly to the gate below. His dress and his 
manner of riding showed him to be an Arab, while 
from his features I judged him to be one of our own 
company. My heart beat violently, and I waited 
his nearer approach withanxiety. Atlast he came 
near-enough to be fully distinguishable, and I knew 
him at once for Yagoub, the son of our chief, and 
the brother of Selamni. I hurried down to meet 
him, and reached the entrance-gate just as one of 
the Nazarenes was about to open it. He applied 
the key, the bolt flew back, and Yagoub entered 
with rage and anxiety inhis looks. “ Giaour,” he 
said to the monk as he came in, “ how dare you de- 
tain within your walls a son of the desert. Where 
is Ali whom you stole away after our battle with 
the Franks? (the curse of the prophet be on them!) 
resign him instantly or wait the consequence. 

The old porter bowed low as he replied, “ My 
gracious lord, [know nothing of the person of whom 
you speak. Several half-dead persons we did 
bring hither, but whether he was one I know not.” 
At these words I stepped forward, and seizing 
Yagoub by the hand, I exclaimed, “I am here, my 
friend! but whereis Selamni? Where are the 
tribe? Where is thy father, ourchieftian?” “For 
the tribe,” he returned, “they are gone—all have 
fallen, and there is not one left toreap the spoil of 
the infidel; but for Selamni, where she is I know 
not. She,I believe fell on the morning when the 
pride of the desert was destroyed. 

At this news I tore my turban from my head and 
rolled myself in the dust. ,My friend strove to 
comfort me, but in vain; and for two days I laid in 
a raging fever, raving against Allah, the prophet, 
and myself. Among those that waited on me in 
the monastery of San Georgio, was a young monk 
of prepossessing countenance; his features evi- 





His countenance was pale as the evening sky—yet 
it was calm, andhis whole manner looked like one 
who had worked up his soul to bear that which was 
inevitable. I approached him and took his hand. 
“Once more, Georgio,” said I “I offer you my pio- 
tection and the home of my fathers. Think ere you 
cast away the offer, to dwell an outcast among 
strangers to your name and country.” 

He replied not, and I turned to go, when, with a 
convulsive effort, he sprang forward,—“Stop, Ali,” 
said he, “and you, Yagoub Ben Walid, stop awhile. 
There is time yet before you, for your journey, and 
[ have much tosay ere that journey is taken.” I 
started at the sound of his voice which differed 
greatly fromthat which he had hitherto address- 
ed me, and with Yagoub I followed him into a 
little retired room belonging to the place. When 
we entered and alone he threw back his cowl that 
had hitherto hid his features.—Look,—Ali,” said 
he, “behold, Yagoub; do you not recognize these 
features? or is the form of Selamni alike indifferent 
to her lover and her brother ?” 

I staggered back as when the ball of the infidel 
stuck my bosom.—‘ Selamni!” I exclaimed, “and 
here! Whathas brought you into this place, cr 
how is it that you have assumed this garb?” 
Yagoub was not so patient. “False girl!” he cried 
as he drew forth his dagger, “ by what hellish plot 
hast thou been brought hither? or why hast thou 
dishonored thy father by putting on the dress of 
the stranger! But thy life shall pay the forfeit, 
and my hand redeem the honor of our house.” . So 
saying, he sprang forward ; but I was as quick as 
himself, and leaping on him, I wrested the weapon 
from his hand. He struggled violently, while 
Selamni clung to mein anagony of fear. At length 
casting away hissword which still hung around 
himn,—‘ Why,” he eried-“‘ should I wear this any 
more? Dishonored by my sister, taunted by my 
brother. and unable to revenge myself, let me 
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henceforth throw aside this token of manhood, and , 
live like a woman, since I am treated as one.” 
With difficulty I succeeded in appeasing him; and 
when he was cool enough to listen I begged of | 
Selamni to relate how she had come into the monas- | 
tery of San Georgio, and why she had taken the 
dress of the inhabitants. 

Her tale was short. ‘The morning after our ex- 
cursion a hostile tribe had attacked our encamp- 
ment, and after a deadly conflict with the remaining 
defenders, had succeded in carrying off the women 
and children. Selamni bad contrived to escape by 
throwing herself among the dead warriors till the 
enemy had retired, and in the gloom of night set 
forth tomeet our returning party. Imperfectly ac- 
quainted as she was with the path we had taken, 
she yet reached the scene of contest, where, to her 
horror, she beheld her father stretched lifeless, with 
the hope of the tribe around him. Flying from 
the fatal scene, she had fallen in witha monk, who, 
after comforting her as much as possihle, had con- 
veyed her to the monastery; and here, to avoid 
scandal, she had taken the garb of manhood. It 
was to her that I was indebted for the attention I 
had received ; her hand had smoothed my pillow, 
her eye had watched over my rest; and there. 
needed little persuation now to induce her te ae- 
company us to the dwellings of our fathers. 

The night breeze sighed heavily over the waste 
of sand as we rode from the gate of the mrenastery 
of San Georgio. The moon had not risen, but her 
light began to be perceptible over the distant hori- 
zon, and the mists of the desert began to vanish as 
she came nearer to view. We had rode rapidly 
for six hours, and she had nearly reached the meri- 
dian, when the quick ear of Yagoub detected a 
noise at some distance on our left. The sounds 
were of a mixed character, between the trampling 
of horsemen and the sound ofcamels; and to a 
wanderer inthe desert every unknown sound com- 
municates terror, we struck off rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction. For some time the noise seeined to 
decrease in the distance, and we hoped to shun 
those from whom it proceeded, whoever they might 
be: when suddenly, and without any previous 
warning, we heard it again directly before us. 

What to do now we knew not, nor had we 
much time for consideration, for in a few moments 
a company of armed horsemen, accompanied by 
several on camels, armed with gingals or short 
cannon, rushed upon us. Yagoub fell valiantly 
fighting by my side; and, after laying several of 
their number upon the earth, I was run through the 
body, while Selamni was torn shrickmg from my 
arms, placed upon a horse, and the whole company 
vanished amid the darkness. 

Lneed not go into my subsequent adventures. | 
recovered by thecare ofa tribe of friendly Arabs, 
who had pitched not far from the place where I fell 
and who had heard the noise of the conflict. After 
remaining nearly a whole year with them, I was 
elected their chief; and for more than three years, 
at the head of my followers, plundered all that came 
in my way without mercy or compassion. All that 
I valued was taken from me, and I was like the 
thirsty leopard of the desert when he finds the foun-| 
tain where he had hoped to quench his thirst dr ied | 


up. 
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At length the Pacha of Mesraim determined to 
send an expedition into Arabia. The tribes assem- 
bled to consider how to repel the threatened inva- 
sion, and it was determined to join our forces with 
the discomfited hordes which were driven from 
Upper Egypt, and to await the moment of the 
enemy’s attack. 

I was appointed to command five handred of our 
fleetest Arabs, and to hover in the track of the 
enemy for the pupose of embarrassing his ad- 
vance. We had ridden all day from the sun rising, 
when one evening we came into full view of the 
enemy’scamp. All there seemed jollity and feast- 
ing; bowls ef forbidding wine went round, and the 
air resounded with the voice of mirth. I took the 
opportunity, and communicating my plan to those 
around, made a wide circuit until midnight. I had 
sent woml to our troops ot my intention, and re- 
quested them to send a body of men to cut off the 
retreat of the fugitives: and at midnight, having ar- 
rived at the encampment of the enemy, I dismount- 
ed, and crawled slowly along to reconnoitre. All 
was still; the sentinels slumbered on their posts, 
and every thing was favorable. In afew moments 
we broke with loud shouts into the midst of them, 
and ere they could grasp their arms they were put 
to the sword. 

With four or five followers, I made my way te 
to the tent of the Pacha, but I was too Jate, he had 
escaped on the first alarm. On the floor lay a fe- 
male to all appearance devoid of life. Moved 
with compassion, I went hastily to raise her, when, 
gracious Allah! it was Selamni herself. Leaving her 
in the care of my followers, I pursued with tenfold 
fury the work of destruction. It was now plain by 
whom she had been seized, and for what purpose. 
The thought was madness, and nothing could ap- 
pease the fire that burnt in my bosom, until weari- 
ness prevented me from pursuing further the work 
of blood. 

The enemy were totally dispersed, and those that 
escaped the sword were stopped by the troops sta- 
tioned in the rear, I returned to Selamni, and in two 
days more, by which time the various tribes were 
collected, took the way to my dwelling. My fears 
on her account were vain. She had, as I supposed, 
been seized by a party of the Pacha’s troops to 
adorn his harem, but had never occupied apart- 
ments in it. Struck by her beauty, he had treated 
her with unwonted kindness and forbearance ; but 
fearful of an attempt to rescue her from his hands, 
he had brought her with him on this expedition. 
Our nuptials were soon after celebrated, and we 
have lived in peace to see our children’s children 
grow up around us. ALI, 








Advice to Daughters. 


The Count de Grammont had two daughters ; 
one fat, and the other lean. The countess, his 
wife, begged him to write to them, and pressed him 
so much, that, yielding to her importunity, he took 
the pen and wrote to the first, “ My daughter get 
lean ;” and to the other, “ My daughter, get fat ;” 
and nomore. The countess, seeing him seal his 
letters, was surprised that he had so soon done; 
but the count said, “ they have orily to follow the 
| adv ice 1 now send them to-do well. 
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The Misfortunes of a New Coat. 


I Never was so miserable in all my life, as the 
day I put on my newcoat. My misery was height- 
ened by the circumstance, that I expected to be 
particularly happy. I putiton after breakfast. It 
fitted me exceedingly well, and I have rather a 
handsome figure—at least, as my tailor tellsme. I 


had been reading Miss Pardoe’s “ Speculation ;” | 


but the moment I put on my new coat, I found that 
my thoughts wandered to Broadway, and I could 
no longer participate in the interest of that novel. 
I buttoned my new coat; for the greatest natural 
philosophers inform us that we should always 
wear a new coat buttoned, that it may get the habit 
of sitting close to the body. I buttoned my new 
coat, and sallied forth. I passed through the wes- 
tern divisions of Bleecker-Street. It struck me 
that there was an unusual number of ladies at the 
windows. Idid not care. I was sure that my new 
coat hada fashionable cut; so I said to myself 
‘“« They may look at itif they please.” I resolved, 
however, not to walk as if I were conscious that I 
wore a new coat. I assumed an easy, good hu- 
moured, condescending kind of air; and the ex- 
pression of my countenance seemed benevolently to 
indicate that I would have addressed a few words 
to an old friend, even although he appeared in a 
coat that I had seen him in six months before. I 
did not wear my Indian handkerchief in my breast; 
for l look upon that as a stratagem to which men 
should resort only when the front parts of their coat 
getthreadbare. I put my handkerchief (it is real 
India and I have only one of the sort) into my coat 
pocket, and [ allowed one of the yellow corners to 
hang out as if by accident. I occasionally conveyed 
it from my pocket to my nose; but when I replac- 
ed it, a yellow corner, by the same accident, always 
hung out. 


At the corner of Le Roy Place, severel waiters 
touched their hats to me; and the two maid-ser- 
vants, who were standing atthe top of their area- 
stairs, looked after me till I was out of sight. When 
I came to where the coaches are, in the Bowery, 
three or four men asked me if I wanted a coach; 
but though their compliments rather pleased me, I 
declined their offers in a dignified and gentlemanly 
manner. Just as I passed a friend, in Chat- 
ham-Street, an individual, rather shabbily dressed, 
whispered in my ear, “Any old clothes to sell, sir?” 
I answered “ No!” rather grufily ; for my first im- 
pression was that a kind of a sneer was intended 
to my new coat ; but, on reflection, I feel convinced 
that these old-clothes-men only address persons of 
gentlemanly appearance; and therefore I take this 
opportunity of publicly expressing my regret for 
my severity to the individual in question, who, I am 
sorry to repeat, was rather shabbily dressed. Hith- 
erto [had met with little to ruffle me. 


Just as I turned into Pearl-Street, I rubbed 
against a white phantom, who passed on as if no- 
thing had happened, but who left the whole of my 
right arm and shoulder covered with flour and dust. 
The daring villain was a baker, and, with a ruth- 
less barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant of 
the murderer Haggart he had attempted to destroy 
forever my coat and my happiness. Fortunately, 
an obliging colored man, who was near me at the 


time, feeling my distress, lifted his hand, and, by a 
| pretty violent application of it to my back and side, 
_ succeeded in restoring me to comparative peace of 
‘mind. The sun was shining brightly; all the world 
was abroad but I did not meet with one whose coat 
/was so new as my own. I felt my superiority; 
I perceived that I was an object of universal atten- 
tion. Idon’t know how many black eyes glanced 
sun shine into'mine ; | cannot recollect the number 
of blue oglers that stole my heart at every step. 


Opposite the Hospital, a gentleman, in a blue sur- 
tout and green spectacles, stopped me, and, ad+ 
dressing me in French, gave me to understand that 
he was a Spanish refugee—very poor and very 
miserable—and that, as he had been informed 1 
was celebrated for my charitable actions, he hoped 
I would afford him a little assistance. I was rather 
pleased with the stranger’s address ; but how came 
he to be informed that I was celebrated for my 
charitable actions, Lconfess I cannot very well 
comprehend ; for, with the exception of a penny 
I threw to a little boy who continued scraping on 
the fiddle under my windew one day after dinner 
when I was falling asleep, I do not think I have 
given away a farthing in charity for the last nine 
months. The Spanish refugee, however, in green 
spectacles, had done me the honor to single me eut, 
probably in consequence of the air of distinctior. 
which my new coat gave me, and it would have 
been very inhuman in me not to have presented 
him with half-a-crown. He received it with much 
gratitude, and I went on. 

Passing Astcr’s Hotel, Lencountered a cloud of 
dust, which I did not at all like, but which I was 
philosopher enough to submit to in silence. Se- 
verer evils were awaiting me. ‘The day was 
suddenly overcast; big heavy drops of rain began 
to fall—faster and faster—till a thunder-shower 
came tumbling down with irresistible violence. 
Good Heaven! rain—thunder-rain upon a new 
coat—the very first day I had ever put it on! I 
turned back—I ran—I flew—but in vain! Before 
I could reach the nearest place of shelter, 1 was 
completely drenched. I could have wept, but I 
was in toogreat agony to think of weeping. When 
I got to the east end of the Park, there was not 
a coach on the stand. I might have gone into 
several hotel’s, but it would have been of no use—I 
was as wet as I could be. I walked straight home 
through the splashing streets. Ido not think that 
I was in my rightreason. I was to have dined out 
in my new coat, and now it would never look new 
again! It was soaked in water. I put my hand in 
my pocket mechanically to take out my silk hand- 
kerchief—I don’t know why; Heaven and earth! 
it was gone; my pocket had been picked! I had 
lost my new silk handkerchief. The horrible con- 
viction flashed upon me that the Spanish refugee in 
green spectacles, who had complimented me on my 
charitable actions, and to whom I had given half- 
a-crown, took it from me. 

I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw 
off my coat, and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. 
My cook is avery good woman, but she is rather 
‘fat. Isatmyselfdown meditating upon the uncertain- 
|ty of human life. My reverie lasted a long while. 
| Suddenly an odour like that of a singed sheep's 

head reached my nostrils. I startedup: in a mo- 
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ment the fatal truth crossed my mind; I rushed 
into the kitchen ; my cook was fast asleep, and my 
ecat was smoking before the fire, burned brown in 
a dozen different places, with here and there sev- 
eral small holes. I seizeda carving knife to stab 
the cook to the heart; but, in my impetuosity, I 
tumbled over a kitchen tub, and as I fell, my head 
struck with a bump upon the cook’s lap. She start- 
ed up and calling me a “ base monster,” fled from 
the kitchen as fast as her dumpy legs could carry 
her dumpier carcass. I thought of committing 
suicide; but just at that moment the chambermaid 
came to tell me that the tailor had called to know 
how I liked my new coat. I pushed my arm 
through one of the holes that had been burned in 
the back of it, tottered into the dining-room where 
he was waiting for me, and fell in a swoon at his 
feet. J.P. Ky 














Yes and No. 

Iw the circle of the languages there do not exist 
any terms half so emphatic as the two short 
words which express unlitaited assent and absolute 
refusal. Yes and No, besides the universal joy or 
indignation which their use in the Senate Chamber 
so frequently excites throughout the community have 
had a far greater influence than all the eloquence in 
the world, in raising and depressing the spirits of 
individuals in private life. How many men’s for- 
tunes depend upon them! and how soon is the 
sentence pronounced! ‘Their very brevity indi- 
cates the intensity of their meaning ; and they are 
easily said, they should never be uttered without 
mature deliberation; like the last grains in the 
scale, which turn the balance, and are therefore 
added with greater circumspection than all the 
rest, so these final and decisive monosyllables 
should never be employed without the utmost de- 
gree of caution. If the rich man, who has granted 
a favor to the needy, knew the warmth of grati- 
tude which glows in the heart that blesses him—the 
joy that relumes the sunken eye, when his own 
presence is no longer felt as a restraint—the elas- 
ticity of step with which the supplicant hastens 
home to acquaint those nearest and dearest to him 
with his success, and the genuine happiness which 
is thereby diffused among a family whom it rescues 
from misery; and if that wealthy individual who 
has rejected a poor man’s suit were only aware of 
the anguish of soul which he inflicts, if he witness- 
ed the slow and irresolute step with which the dis- 
appointed petitioner retraces his way home—if he 
saw the sick wife raise herself from her pallet of 
rags to learn their fate, and, on its announcement, 
heard her exclamation, as she fell back upon the 
bed, of “ O my poor child!" —if the great were ac- 
quainted with all this, and well considered it, there 
would surely be less hard-heartedness and less 
misery in the world, unless it be that there are 
souls on whom the dews of pity produce no more 
effect than drops of rain which falls on rocks of im- 
penetrable granite. 

Yet even the wealthiest cannot be expected to 
grant every demand upon their bounty; nor is 
every one who comes with a doleful story in his 
mouth a fit object of benevolence. Such as are 








the most forward and fluent in making their mis-| 


fortunes, are often least deserving of pity, their 


chief want being the want of virtue and industry. 
The caution that is necessary before rejecting a 
petition, therefore is equally indispensable before 
granting it. Many amanhas been ruined, simply 
because he could not say No; a worthless charac- 
tercomes to him with a plausible story of distress, 
and being of a disposition too indolent to doubt, 
because doubt might involve him in inquiry, and 
wishing to get rid of the fellow’s importunity, he 
yields all that is asked. 

The benefactor is hereupon overwhelmed with 
profuse thanks; but far from feeling the smallest 
portion of gratitude, the person obliged laughs in 
his sleeve, and entertains nothing but contempt for 
aman who allows himself to be so easily and so 
egregiously outwitted. From the world at large, 
this undistinguishing liberality procures abundance 
ofapplause: <“ He is one of the mostamiable, con- 
descending, and generous gentlemen in the coun- 
try,” is the common remark ; ‘others will grant a 
favor occasionally, but they have so many ques- 
tions to ask, and so many doubts to be resolved, as 
if people were all liars and imposters together!” 
The more prudent look upon him only as a simple- 
ton; but vain were every endeavor to give him 
more correct views, until the time arrives when his 
resources are exhausted, and his ruin complete. 
Ofa manlike this, the best that can be said, perhaps 
is, that he acted from thoughtlessness—an extenua- 
tion of guilt, be it remarked, to which delinquents 
of every sort have anequal claim; for what else 
but want of proper reflection makes any one rush 
into guilt and misery ? 

Thus we see that he who never confers a benefit, 
and he who never refuses, as long as he is able to 
grant, do equally little good to the really deserving 
poor. The former gives to nobody, and the latter 
to none but the worthless; for no conscientious 
individual, seeing the manner in which he is preyed 
upon, will bear to have himself numbered among 
such a shameless and unprincipled pack of suitors. 
In one respect the spendthrift is a much worse 
member of society than his neighbor the serub. 
The latter deprives one man of his legal due; but 
the former both renders himself unable to pay his 
just debts, and deprives his family of support. 

We see, also, that a judicious use of the insignifi- 
cant looking particles Yes and No, is alike of vital 
importance to the man who employs them, and to 
him who anxiously awaits their decision. The 
manner of using them, likewise, is of a little im- 
portance. “A No from some,” says a very acute 
Spanish writer (Gratian,( “is better received than 
a Yes from others; because a No, seasored with 
civilty, gives more satisfaction than an ungracious 
Yes. There are people who have always a No in 
their mouth; Nois uniformly their first answer ; 
and though afterwards they consent to every thing, 
they obtain no eredit. One should never refuse 
flatly, but allow his denial to fall, and to be tasted, 
by small drops, so tospeak, Neither should one 
refuse every thing, but, on the contrary, always 
leave some resting place for hope to sweeten the 
bitterness of disappointment. To take time to con- 
sider, and thus postpone a refusal, often tends to soft 
en its harshness : for when the first fervour of desire 
is over, a rejection of the suit is heard with greater 
indiffereuce, RH. 
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Comparativety few individuals ever attain a 
knowledge of their own capabilities. The desire of 
whiling away the passing moments with the great- 
est possible amount of ease, and the least possible 
expenditure of exertion, is seemingly so inherent in 
human nature, that we are convinced ninety-nine 
individuals in a hundred go out of the world for the 
most part ignorant of the full range of theirfaculties. 
Man is essentially Epicurean in his dispositions. 
“Carpe diem’ [seize the passing enjoyment of the 
hour, ] as faras animal enjoyment goes, is the guid- 
ing maxim of his life ; and it is, generally speaking 
only by the occurrence of some compulsive crisis 
that he is startled into the knowledge and use of the 
abilities with which nature has endowed him. ‘To 
hear people talk, one would beled to conclude that 
the Almighty is excessively partial in the distribu- 
tion of mental gifts ; while instances are every day 
occurring around us, to prove that the imagined dis- 
crepancy rests almost entirely with ourselves, 
How often have we smiled at such and such a one 
being pointed out as a remarkably clever man ; while 
we were aware that, had circumstances permitted him, 
he would never have been in the slightest degree 
distinguished above his fellows, 


It is a melancholy truth, that the motives which 
stimulate most men to exertion, and lead them toa 
discovery of their own talents, are either such as are 
condemned by the principles of correct morals, or 
originate in circumstances which they most unwil- 
lingly submit to. Vanity, ambition, avarice, neces- 
sity—all are powerful agents in the good work ; but 
how few proceed upon the only truly commendable 
principle—the duty incumbent on them to make the 
fullest and best use of the powers with which they 
are gifted! How few voluntarily apply themselves 
to the disciplining and improving their own minds, 
as if they imagined the process was merely one of 
trouble and inconvenience, without any immediate | 
equivalent benefit or enjoymentaccruing therefrom ! 
For example, we know many men whose necessary 
occupations—requiring little or no mental exertion, ; 
be it observed—do not engage more of their time 
than from nine in the morning till four in the after- 
noon; that is to say, seven hours out of the twenty- 
four ; the other seventeen are consumed in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and desultory amusements. Yet 
these individuals regard themselves, and are indeed 
regarded by the world, as fulfillmg respectably all | 
the purposes of life. ‘They are moral in their beha- | 
vior, punctual and attentive to business, and main- 
tain themselves in independence—some of them in | 
affluence, and what more can be demanded ofthem!? | 


How have we regretted to think that there are | 


amongst them more than one who, did they but ded- | 
icate one fifteenth part of their leisure time to study 
and self-improvement, are qualified by nature to | 
hecome the brightest ornaments of society, and at- 
tain distinction in any department of literature, art, 
or science, to which they might direct their atten- 


tion; but who will go down to the grave perfectly 

undistinguished, and ignorant in themselves of the 

fine gifts which they have suffered to remain ancul- 

tivated and unemployed. It was a beautiful and 
animating theory of the philosopher, and one which 
however visionary it may be reckoned, it were well 
if it was acted on as if true; namely, that there are 
gradations of happiness in futurity, to which the souls 
of men will be raised, according to the state of moral 

and intellectual excellence they have attained in 
the body; meaning thereby, that those who have 
made the greatest progress in self-improvement on 
earth, will experience (as they will be capable of 
appreciating) a more refined and exalted species of 
bliss hereafter, than others who have neglected the 
same opportunities. 

Why so large a portion of the human race should 
come to regard the cultivation of their faculties,and 
improvement of their minds, as an irksome task and 
the intervals of escape from these as the only peri. 
ods of enjoyment, would lead us into an investiga. 
tion far too lengthy and metaphysical for our pages, 
But unquestionably, independent of the natural 
predisposition of the human mind to idleness, much, 
very much, is to be attributed to errors in early 
training. ‘That system is yet too much in practice 
which naturally leads a boy to infer that his hours 
of study and instruction are periods of harsh pen- 
ance and unnatural restraint. The boy who is 
taught to consider the hours of play as the only 
season of delight, and to look upon a prolongation 
of itas a reward, inevitably carries forward with him 
the same feelings into the more advanced and per- 
ilous stages of life. Necessity, indeed, may compel 
him to exert himself for a subsistence ; but he who 
works from a sense of compulsion, seldom works to 
permanent advantage. He performs his duties with 





reluctance and disgust, and flies from them when- 


ever he can; and unless he happily acquires more 


‘correct views of life, it is odds that he either 
‘altogether sinks, or drags out his existencea discon- 
‘tented, unsettled, and poverty-stricken man, pain- 
| fully drudging through one hour, that he may have 
the means of idling away the next.. But even should 
fortune prove favorable to him, there still remains 
the great moral evil which we have been endeavor- 
ing to point out. He considers his exertions in the 
necessary occupations of life as the only call im- 
_perative upon him; he neglects allthe finer qualities 
of his nature, and remainstotally unacquainted with 
| the extent of his own faculties, the sacred duty and 
advantage of cultivating them, and the refined enjoy- 
ment that flows from doing so. 





In illustration of these remarks, we will here give 
an instance, where a young man of talent and prin- 
ciple was happily rescued from the consequences 

_of indolence and bad early training, and awakened 
‘to the knowledge and exertion of his faculties. 
Many years have now elapsed since the circum- 
stances took place; but the principles of human 
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nature ate as invariable as they are unlimited ; and 
we may mention, that the anecdote was told us by 
one W ho was per sonally ac quainte -d withthe parties 
concerned. 

Itis now upwards of fifty years since a young 
man, named Henry Black, was attending the clas- 
ses of the University. His parents were highly res- 
pectable, but extremely poor, and the cost of his 
maintenance and education was defrayed by a rich 
uncle, to whose wealth, in the absence of all other 
relatives, it was natural to suppose he would become 
heir. Knowing this, Henry Black adopted the idea 
which most young men in his situation are apt to do; 
namely, that, seeing he had the certainty of an 
ample fortune before him, it would be but a waste 
of time and labor to vex himself with hard study, 
and learning things which he would never have any use 
for. In this humor he passed easily through his 
classical curriculum, for little was exacted from the 
students then beyond personal appearance in the 
class-room ; but as decency required him to fix up- 
on some profession as an ostensible means of sub- 


sistence, at the end of his course he selected that of 


medicine. At that time a young physician of great 
promise had lately begun, a somewhat rare circum- 
stance in these days—to give a course of private 
lectures; and so fast had his reputation risen, that 
it soon was considered by the students an indispen- 
sable part of their professional education to attend 
him fora season. Henry Black, of course, became 
a pupil; but he soon found reason to regret taking 
out his ticket. His new instructor was a very dif- 
ferent man from the easy-going indulgent professors. 
He instituted a system of rigorous and frequent in- 
dividual examination upon the subjects of his lec- 
tures, not by the usual mode of appointing fixed 
days for that purpose, but calling upon the students 
indiscriminately, and when least expected, so that 
they were necessitated always to be in their place 
and on the alert. The effects of poor Black’s indo- 
lent habits and indifference to his studies were soon 
visible ; and he speedily became conspicuous in the 
class for his ignorance and inattention. The teach- 
er was stern and unrelenting, and would not be sat- 
isfied with the invariable reply of “ not prepared,” 
with which his pupil endeavored to shelter himself 
from his interrogatories. On the contrary, he re- 
doubled his calls upon him, and his reprimands be- 
came more and more severe, until Henry at last 
thought proper to wait upon him, and state that his 
attendance at the class was merely by way of pas- 
time—that he had no intention of following out his 
profession—and, in short, explained his situation 
and future prospects with no. small degree of self- 
importance. The physician listened to him witha 
smile of contempt, but said nothing. In the class 
next day, however, he took occasion to advert to the 
mean spirit of some young men, who, because born 
te a competency, reckoned themselves entitled to 
forego all personal exertion—to sit down in sloth 
and ignorance, and basely content themselves with 
feeding upon the earnings of others. He expatiated 
at great length upon the sinfulness as well as degra- 
dation of such conduct, illustrating his remarks by 
the parable of the slothful servant who hid the talent 
given him by his master inthe earth. The lecturer 
did not speak of Henry Black by name, but the al-| 
lusions were too pointed to be misunderstood ; and, | 
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in fact, the confusion manifested by the pupil would 
have betrayed him. The young man retired from 
the cluss-room, boiling with shame and indignation ; 
but the latter feeling soon obtained the mastery of 
the former, and in his foolish rage he wrote a vio- 
lent letter to the physician, demanding an apology. 
This only made matters worse. Next day, the lec- 
turer took out the epistle from his pocket, and read 
it aloud to his pupils, commenting upon it as he 
proceeded in terms of severe and cutting irony. He 
had scarcely reached home, when a young man 
waited upon him as Mr. Black’s friend, with a de- 
mand either of a public apology, or of what was 
then, as now, termed the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
The physician treated both alternatives with scorn ; 
adding, that whatever were Mr. Black’s prospects, 
the difference between their present respective ranks 
in life sufficiently entitled him to refuse any meeting 
of a hostile nature. The young man then requested 
a few lines, stating the latter view of the matter for 
the satisfaction of his principal; which the physi- 
cian readily gave him, and he returned to Black, 
expecting a renewed scene of passion and violence. 
But the result was very different. For some time 
after reading the physician’s note, Henry Black 
appeared so stunned and overwhelmed, that his 
friend began to fear for his reason; but he gradually 
recovered himself, and seemed to be forming some 
internal resolution. He atlast calmly took the phy- 
sician’s note, wrote something on the back of it, and 
enclosed it in an envelope, which he sealed and de- 
livered to his friend. “ Keepthis, my friend,” said 
he ; ‘ this affair shall go no farther at present, I pro- 
mise you; and [beg you will endeavor to forget all 
the circumstances connected with it, until I again 
ask this packet from you.” The other stared with 
surprise, but undertook the charge requested of him 
mentioning at the same time another place of de- 
positing it, in case of his own death, or his leaving 
the country. 

From thathour Henry Black was a changed man. 
From notorious idleness and vacancy of mind, he 
became remarkable for studiousness and assiduity. 
Nothing could divert him from his studies, which 
were now principally directed to the science of sur- 
gery ; and in duetime he received his diploma, with 
the most flattering marks of his instructors’ appro- 
bation. At this time his relatives strongly urged 
him to commence practice in his native district, but 
he resisted all their solicitations, and proceeded to 
London, where after prosecuting his studies for some 
time farther, he obtained an appointment on board 
a man-of-war, then abeut to proceed to the conclu- 
ding scene of the American contest. There the ship 
was engaged in several actions, and Henry Black 
discharged his duties with a professional skill, and 
an anxious humanity, that endeared him both to 
officers and crew. Upon the conclusion of the war 
in 1783, the ship was ordered to a station in one of 
the West India Islands, and thither the young sur- 
geon also proceeded. He had scarcely arrived, 
when he received a notification of his uncle’s death, 
who had left him sole heir to all his great wealth. 
The only reply he made to thiscommunication was 
a letter appointing certain individuals trustees up- 
on his property; directing the greatest part of his 
| Income to be paid over to his parents in the mean- 
‘time, and the remainder to be invested in the funds. 
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He was determined to remain and practice in the 
island, and was fortunate enough to be soon after- 
wards appointed surgeon of the naval hospital at 
the sea-port where his ship was stationed. He ac- 
quired, by degrees, great celebrity ; but it is need- 
less to detail his career during the ten years he 
remained on the island. Suffice it to say, that, 
between the emoluments of his situation, and the 
produce of his general practice, he acquired in that 
period a fortune much more ample than what had 
been bequeathed to him. He then embarked for 
his native land, and, upon his arrival in London, 
graduated as a physician. 

Meanwhile his former instructor had increased in 
fame and opulence, and at the period at which we 
have now arrived, had held a professor’s chair in the 
University for several years—which, by the way, 
he occupied to the extreme limits ofa very long life. 
He was seated in his study one evening, when a 
gentleman on urgent business was announced, and 
the stranger without ceremony followed the servant 
into the apartment. 

“ You are Doctor 
stranger. 

“Tam.” 

“Then, Sir, 1 am Doctor Black,” observed his 
visitor emphatically. 

“ Pray, Sir,” asked the professor, after a consid- 
erable pause of surprise at his tone and manner, “is 
this a professional visit? for—excuse me—I am sure, 
that is, I do net recollect of our having met before, 
Dr. Black.” 

“ We have met, Sir; but it was when we were 
differently situated towards each other. Do you not 
remember a Mr. Henry Black, a pupilof yours some 
fourteen years ago, whom you wantonly exposed to 
shame, and treated with insult before your whole 
class, and afterwards refused the slightest satisfac- 
tion to his wounded feelings?” 

“ Really, Sir, such a circumstance has altogether 
escaped me.” 

“Perhaps, Sir,” observed Black, handing him a 
slip of paper, “this document may recal it to your 
recollection.”” The other teok and read the con- 
tents, and then replied musingly. 

“I think I do recollect some of the circumstances 
connected with this writing, and that the individual 
who wished to provoke me to fight was an idle 
young man, who because he had the prospect of 
succeeding to the fortune of some rich relation, 
thoughtit unnecessary to apply himself to his 
studies. But may I ask your purpose in recurring 
to an affair of this nature after such a length of 
time ?”’ 

‘“« Because itis only now that he could speak to 
you upon an equal footing. I am the individual, 
Sir—I have been prosecuting my profession abroad 
almost ever since the date of that paper, until within 
the last few months—I have earned a fortune by 
my own exertions—the difference of our rank is 
now removed—there, Sir, are the certificates of my 
degrees. And now, Sir,I[am come to claim that 
satisfaction as a physician which you refused to 
grant me as a student.” 





, Sir, I believe,” said the 





“« This is most singular,” said the professor, in as- 
tonishment. “Is it possible, Sir, that you have | 
brooded over this matter forthe space of fourteen | 
years? Excuse me if] say, Sir, that such a dispo- | 





sition is but little consistent with the principles of 
a Christian.” 

‘ That is nothing tothe purpose now, Sir, To 
obtain my present privilege has been the grand 
aim of my life ; and but forthat, I would not have 
been the Independant and professional man I now 
am.” 

“In that case,” replied the professor kindly, 
with a pleased emotion, “it would ill become me 
to refuse such a boon to a man whom I have caused 
to labor so hard for it. Let me hope, however, that 
you willagree to pacificterms. Imustcertainly have 
been guilty of something unduly and undeservedly 
severe towards a man capable of exerting such re- 
markable determination of purpose. Dr Black, I 
beg you will accept of my apology, and along with 
it—if it seems worth your while—my friendship.” 

“TY accept of both,” returned his visiter, “ with 
pleasure and gratitude. And now, allowme to say, 
that, from the bottom of my heart, I thank you for 
the lessons youhave read me. I knew not myself 
till then; it is you [have to thank for awakening 
me toasense of the sacred duties of existence ; and 
let me add, should you ever again find a pupil sur- 
rendering himself, as I did, to habits of idleness and 
indolence, I hope you will administer a dose that 
will operate as salutarily as that which has proved 
my own salvation. In the meantime, however, be 
pleased to look at the back of that paper, and ob- 
serve what were the first violent effects of your pre- 
scription. That a resolution formed in the spirit of 
revenge should have been blessed with such happy 
results, is more than I deserve.” 

The professor turned over the slip of paper, and 
there read in words too solemn to be here set down, 
a vow, that the writer would toil without intermis- 
sion until he had made an independence by his own 
exertions, and attained a rank and reputation to en- 
title him to demand satisfaction for the injury he 
had received. 

Such is a veritable account of the remarkable 
history of Henry Black. Ofthe early part of his 
character, there are at all times but too many pro- 
totypes to be found—of his subsequent career, un- 
fortunately too few. But it is not so much of the 
young and thoughtless that we are at present speak- 
ing, as of the great mass of individuals, who, with- 
out the necessity of laboring hard for their daily 
bread, dissipate their leisure time in the most fri- 
volous, and too often in the most pernicious amuse- 
ment. It is upon these that we would wish te im- 
press not only the sinfulness, but the positive amount 
of pure, rational, and satisfactory enjoyment they 
deny themselves, by suffering their faculties to lie 
dormant. They neither fulfil the intentions of 
their Creater, nor do justice to themselves or their 
fellow-creatures; and itis feared that in this and 
other respects, the sin of omission, so-seldom and so 
lightly thought of by mankind, would, upon strict 
investigation, be found even to outweigh those of 
palpable transgression. 

—_—_—X—X—__ 


Let the passion for flattery be ever so inordinate, 
the supply can keep pace with the demand, and 
in the world’s great market, in which wit and 
folly drive their bargains with each other, there are 
traders of all sorts. 
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A TALE OF 


THE DEEP. 
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In the year 1830, said Captain Miller, I was 
bound in a fine stout ship of about 800 tons burthen, 
from the port of Philadelphia to Liverpool. The 
ship had a valuable cargo on board, and about nine- 
teen thousand dollars in specie. I had been pre- 
vented, by other business from giving much of my 
attention to the vessel while loading and equipping 
for the voyage, but was very particular in my direc- 
tions to the chief mate in whom I had great confi- 
dence, as he had sailed with me for some years, to 
avoid entering, if possible, any but native American 
seamen. When we were about to sail he informed 
me that he had not been able to comply with my 
directions entirely in this particular; but had ship- 
ped two foreigners as seamen, one a native of 
Guernsey, and the other a Frenchman, from Brit- 
tanny. Iwas pleased, however, with the appear- 
ance of the crew generally, and particularly with 
the foreigners. They were both stout and able 
bodied men, and were particularly active and atten- 
tive to orders. 


The passage commenced auspiciously, and | 


promised to be a speedy one, as we took a fine 
steady westerly wind soon after we left soundings. 
To my great sorrow and uneasiness, I soon discov- 


steward by this time brought another pair of pistols 
with which I armed the second mate, directing him 
toremain on deck and went below into the forecastle 
myself. I found that the chief mate had been 
slightly wounded in two places by the knife of his 
‘antagonist, who, however, ceased to resist asI made 
‘ny appearance, and we immediately secured him 
‘inirons. The search was now made, and a quan- 
tity of liquor found and taken to the cabin. The 
‘rest of the men were then called down from the 
tops, and the Frenchman was made the companion 
ofhis coadjutor’sconfinement. I then expostulated 
at some length with the others upon their improper 
conduct, and upon the readiness with which they 
had suffered themselves to be drawn into such 
courses by two rascally foreigners, and expressed 
hopes that I should have no reason for further com- 
| plaints during the rest of the voyage. This remon- 
/strance I thought had effect, as they appeared con- 
'trite and promised amendment. They were then 
‘dismissed, and order was restored. 


The next day the foreigners strongly solicited 
}parten with the most solemn promises of future 
good conduct; and as the rest of the crew joined in 
| their request, I ordered that their irons should be 











ered a change in their conduct for the worse. They | taken off. For several days the duties of the ship 
became insolent to the mates, and appeared fre- | were performed to my entire satisfaction ; but I dis- 
quently to be under the influence of liquor, and had | covered in the countenances of the foreigners, 
evidently an undue mfluence over the rest of the | expressions of deep rancorous animosity to the chief 
men. Their intemperance soon became intolerable mate, who was a promptenergetic seamen, requiring 


and as it was evident they had liquor on board with 
them, I determined on searching the forecastle and 
depriving them of it. An order to this eflect was 
given tothe mates, and they were directed to go 
about its execution mildly and firmly, taking no 
arms with them as they were inclined to do, but to 
give every berth, chest and locker in the forecastle 
a thorough examination, and bring aft to the cabin 
any spirits they might find. 

It was not without much anxiety that I sent them 
forward upon this duty. [remained upon the quar- 
ter deck myself, ready to goto their aid should it be 
necessary; in a few moments a loud and angry 
dispute was succeeded by asharp scuffle around the 
forecastle companion-way. The steward at my call 
handed my loaded pistols from the cabin, and with 
them I hastened forward. The Frenchman had 
grappled the second mate who was a mere lad, by 
the throat, thrown him across the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and was apparently determined to strangle 
him to death. The chief mate was calling for 
assistance from below, where he was assailed by 
the Guernsey man. The rest of the crew were in- 
different spectators, but rather encouraging the 
foreigners than otherwise. I presented a pistol at 


the head of the Frenchman, and ordered him to re- 
lease the second mate, whicli he instantly did. I 
then ordered him into the foretop, and the others 
who were near, into the maintop, none to come 
down under pain of death, until ordered. 


The 


from the sailors at all times ready and implicit obe- 
dience to his orders. 


A week passed over in this way, when one night, 
in the mid watch, all hands were called to shorten 
sail. On ordinary occasions, of this kind, the duty 
was conducted by the mate, but lnow went upon 
the forecastle. The night was dark and squally; 
but the sea was not high, and the ship was running 
off at about nine knots, with the wind on the star- 
board quarter. ‘The weather being very unprom- 
ising, the second reef was taken in the fore main 
topsails, the mizen handed, and the fore and mizen 
topgallant yards sent down. This done, one watch 
was permitted to gobclow and I prepared to betake 
myself to my berth, directing that the mate, to whom 
I wished to give some orders should be sent to me. 
To my utter astonishment and consternation, word 
was brought to me afier a short time, that he was no 
whiere to be found. I hastened upon deck, ordered 
all hands up again, and questioned every man in 
the ship upon the subject; but they, with one accord 
declared that they had not seen him forward. Lan- 
terns were then brought, and every accessible part 
of the ship unavailingly searched. I then, in the 
hearing of the whole crew, declared my belief that 
he must have fallen overboard accidentally, again 
‘dismissed one watch below and repaired to the 
cabin in a state of mental agitation impossible to be 
described. For notwithstanding the opinion which 
Thad expressed to the contrary, I could not but en- 
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tertain a strong suspicion that the unfortunate man 
had met a violent death. 


The second mate was a protegee of mine, and as 
I before observed, a very young man of not much 
experience as aseamen, I therefore felt that, under 
critical circumstances, my main support had fallen 
from me. Itis needless to add, that a deep sense of 
forlornness and insecurity was the result of these 
reflections. 


My first step was to load and deposit in my state 
room all the fire-arms on board, amounting to several 
muskets and four pair of pistols. The steward was 
a faithful mulatto man, who had sailed with me se- 
veral voyages. To him I communicated my sus- 
picions, and directed him to be constantly on the 
alert, and should any further difficulty with the crew 
uceur, to repair immediately to my state-room and 
arm himself. His usual berth was in the steerage, 
but I further directed that he should on the following 
morning, clear out and occupy one in the cabin near 
my room. The second mate occupied a small state- 
room opening into the passage which led from the 
steerage to the cabin. I called him from the deck 
gave him a pair of loaded pistols, with orders to 
keep them in his berth; and during the night 
watches on deck, never to go forward of the main- 
mast but to continue as constantly as possible near 
the companion way, and call me upon the slightest 
occasion, After this I laid down in my bed, order- 
ing that I should be culled at four o’clock for the 
morning watch. Only afew moments had elapsed 
when I heard three or four knocks under the counter 
of the ship, which is that part of the stern immedi- 
ately under the cabin windows. Ina minute or 
two they were distinctly repeated. I arose, open- 
ed the window, and called. The mate answered. 
I gave him the end of a rope to assist him up; and 
never shall I forget the flood of gratitude which my 
delighted soul poured forth to that Being who had 
restored him to me uninjured. His story was soon 
told. He had gone forward upon being ordered by 
me, after the calling of all hands, and had barely 
reached the forecastle, when he was seized by the 
two foreigners, and before he could utter more than 
one ery, which was drowned in the roaring of the 
winds and waves, he was thrown over the bow. 
He was a powerful man and an expert swimmer. 
The topsails of the ship were clewed down to reef, 
and her way of course considerably lessened—and 
in an instant he found an end of a rope, which was 
accidentally towing overboard, within his grasp, by 
which he dragged into the dead water or eddy that 
is always created under the stern of a vessel, par- 
ticularly if she is full built and deeply laden; as 
was the case with this. By a desperate effort he 
caught one of the rudder chains, which was very 
Jow, and drew himself by it upon the step or jog of 
the rudder, where he had sufficient presence of 
mind to remain without calling out, until the light 
had ceased to shine through the cabin windows, 
when he concluded the search for him was over. 
He then made the signal to me. 


No being inthe ship but myself, was apprised of 
his safety, for the gale had increased and complete- 
ly drowned the sounds of the knocking, opening the 
window, &c., before they could reach the quarter 
deck, and there was no one in the cabin but our- 
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selves, the steward having retired to his berth in the 
steerage. 

It was at once resolved that the second mate alone 
should be informed of his existence. He immedi- 
ately betook himself to a large vacant state-room, 
and for the remainder of the passage, all his wants 
were attended toby me. Even the steward was al- 
lowed to enter the cabin as seldom as possible. 


Nothing of note occurred during the remainder of 
the voyage, which was prosperous. seemed that 
the foreigners had only become actuated by revenge 
in the violence they had committed; for nothing 
further was attempted by them. In due season we 
took a pilot in the ehannel, and in a day or two we 
entered the port of Liverpool. As soon as proper 
arrangements were made we commenced warping 
the ship into the dock, and while engaged in this 
operation, the mate appeared on deck, went forward 
and attended to his duties as usual. A scene occur- 
red which is beyond description; every feature of 
it is as vivid in my imagination as though it occur- 
red yesterday and will be to my latest breath. The 
warp dropped from the paralized hands of the hor- 
ror-stricken sailors, and had it not been taken up by 
some boatmen on board I should have been compel- 
led to anchor again and procure assistance from the 
shore. Not a word was uttered, but the two guilty 
wretches staggered to the mainmast, where they re- 
mained petrified with horror, until the officer, who 
had been sent for, approached to take them into 
custody. They then seemed in a measure, to be 
recalled to a sense of their appalling predicament, 
and uttered the most piercing expressions of lamen- 
tation and despair. 

They were soon tried, and upon the testimony 
of the mate, capitally convicted and executed. 








—— 


Moorish War Song. 


Tre stirring trumpet calls to arms, 
lis sounds arouse us to the fight; 
Comrades! from wild war’s alarms, 
Gain we love, and honor bright. 

The day which follows battles won, 
Is sweeter far than all before, 

Brightly beams love’s radiant eun, 
Our cares and toils are then all o’er. 


Oft the fond and faithful loyer, 
No desired return can gain ; 
O’er the brave and valiant hover, 
Cupid and his silken train— 
Beauty smiles to see subdued, 
By charms like her's the warrior proud, 
And in her chains the soldier rude, 
Low at her feet in suppliance bowed. 


Bright love and honor, sacred names ! 
Shall sway us with theirslightest breath, 
Light in our hearts their holy flames, 
To glory leadus, orto death. 
If on the tented field we fall, 
On us shall fame her laurel strew— 
If we retarn, we'll one and all, 
At love’s pure shrine our vows renew. 


J. W. 
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To a Departed Child. 
By Miss L. Brainard. 


Tuov art not in yon lovely star, 
The brightest of the sky, 
Whose lustre, beaming from afar, 
Hath caught my moisten’d eye. 
Thou art not in the passing breeze 
That cools my burning brow, 
Murmuring like music through the trees, 
But with the dead art thon. 


The dead! what are the dead? Where dwell 
Those masters of the past ? 

Haply some wand’ring ghost may tell 

ho join’d their conclave last ; 

Had one, so young and fair, disbark'd 
Upon this mortal shore, 

Unnumber’d gazers would have mark’d 
What course the stranger bore. 


And do ye not, ye ghastly host, 
Thus give the wand’rer cheer, 

Who for your dark and dismal coast 
Leaves many mourners here ? 

Then where are ye? And where are they, 
The beautiful, the good, 

Who fled as sunshine fades away, 
As only starlight should ? 


And where isshe, the sainted one, 
That o’er us shed such light, 

Whose glory from our home hath gone, 
Her image fromour sight ? 

Oh! not to earth! For one so dear 
Its bosom were unmeet ; 

Unmeet the cold clay sepulchre 
To shelter aught so sweet. 


Yet thou wert laid in earth, young one, 
These eyes beheld the deed, 

And wept that thou should’stsleep alone 
Within thy narrow bed. 

And tears were shed above thy bier, 
And words of anguish said, 

Ere broken hearts which linger’d near 
Could teave thee with the dead. 


Not with the dead, though dies the lower 
Its odour flies to heaven, 

And spring renews the ruined bower 
By wintry tempests riven ; 

Though darkness o’er-a stumbermg wortd 
Her sable mantle throw, 

Returning splendors are unfurl’d, 
And all is bright below. 


Not with the dead. Although withdrawn 
Like dew-drops from our sight, 

More radiant than those gems of dawn, 
Thou art enthron’d in light. 

Fair flow’ret of immortal worth, 
To thee the crown is given; 

Thy buds, though blasted on the earth, 
Are blossoming in heaven! 














A Fragment. 
Do any thing but love: or, if thou lovest, 
And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship; never let him know 
How dear he is; flit likea bird before him,— 
Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to flower ; 
Bat be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird 
When caught and caged, be left to pine neglected, 
And perish in forgetfulness. 
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To the Evening Star. 


Surp ofthe lonely deep 
Sailing the dark-blue sky, 

While winds are still and waters sleep 
In eve’s tranquillity— 


In all the wide serene, 
Triumphant and alone, 

As if from thy more glorious sheen 
Thy rivals all had flown— 


Why art thou wandering there 
So silent and so bright, 

A spirit of the peopled air 
Heralding drowsy Night? 


Say, dost thou tune the spheres 
To their harmonious march, 

Where lightning wing’d each world careers! 
In orbit and in arch, 


Whate’er, Spirit of Night, 
Thy sparkling realm may be, 
"Tis sweet to look upon thy light, 
And dream thy mystery. 


To track thee faraway, 

Where like a starry ocean, 
Eternal space eternatly 

Heaves ina bright commotion. 


Star of Day’s dying hour, 
Thy beams are sad and sweet, 
While pate in beauty’s magic power, 
‘Fhe dewy earth they meet. 


Above yon rocky crest 
In heaven's pure bosom set, 
To keep alive man’s hope of rest 
That hath not perish’d yet! 





The Spirit’s Memories. 


Tax Spirit’s Memories—mighty dreams 
Of past and future mysteries ; 

Why come such nameless prophet gleam: 
From the veiled portal of the skies. 


e 


Why come they, shrouded, wildering, 
To waken in the heart asigh ; 

To touch the spirit’s slumbering string, 
And answer but with—mystery. 


Spirit of Man! no spell has reigned 

With power on earth to make it bless’d, 
Thirsting for knowledge unattained, 

And yearning for the unpossess’d. 


The eagle wing is chained and weak, 
It soars not onits glorious flight, 
But the eagle eye is free to seek 
The eternal, vast, and infinite. 


Drinks in the spirit of the spheres 
With the full, holy breath of even, 
And reads the mystery of years 
Upon the starry page of end 
HINDA., 
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Travelling in Africa. 


Eee 


About sunset we crossed the channel of the Gam- 


Tur obstacles which interpose themselves to | ka, for the last time, our course now being almost 
travellers in Africa, and the dreadful privations en- | due north towards the Hartebeest river, where we 


dured in that land of hunger and thirst, are nowhere 

detailed in a more unaffecting manner than in the | 
Travels in Southern Africa by Mr Thompson, who 
with difficulty procured the attendance of Hotten- 
tots in his exploratory journey. The following is 

a condensation of part of this traveller’s interesting 

details :— 

‘« About an hour after we started, we fell in with 
a Bushman and his wife, returning from a hunting 
excursion. He had been successful, and was car- 
rying on his back half of the carcass of a young 
gemsbok, which he had slain with his poisoned ar- 
rows. His wife was laden with the remainder, to- 
gether with a little child which sat upon her shoul- 
ders, with its legs hanging over her bosom, and 
holding itself on by her matted hair. On question- 
ing them about the probability of finding water on 
our route, the hunter, pointing to a certain part of 
the heavens, told us, that, if we rode hard, we should 
find water by the time the moon stood there. This 
indicated adistance of not less than fifty miles. Yet 
it was a consolation to know that we should find 
water even within that distance. Rewarding our 
informant with a bit of tobacco, we pushed on with 
redoubled speed. 

Hour after hour succeeded till midnight was past, 
and still the moon had not reached the situation 
pointed out by the Bushman, while our horses were 
ready to sink under us at the rate we travelled. 
As we drew near the spot where we expected to 
find water, my guides, who usually kept a little 
ahead of me, requested me to ride in close file with 
them, because lions usually lay in ambush in such 
places, and were more apt to spring upon men 
when riding singly than in aclumptogether. We 
had scarcely adopted this precaution when we pass- 
ed within thirty paces of one of those formidable 
animals. He gazed at us for a moment, and then 
lay down, couchant, while we passed on as fast as 
possible, not without looking frequently behind, 
with feelings of awe and apprehension. We soon 
after reached the bed of the Gamka (or Lion’s) 
river, but found it at this place, to our sorrow, entire- 
ly dry. We were all ready to sink under the ex- 
ertions we had this day made, and the thirst we had 
endured. Jacob, in particular, who was unwell, 
and had suffered much from hard riding, repeatedly 
told us that he could hold out no longer, but wished 
to lie downand die. The dread, however, of being 
devoured by the lions, now acted on him asa spur 
to exertion; and Witteboy and myself, knowing 
that our fate depended upon our getting water, con- 
tinued to urge on our horses along the course of the 
river, most anxiously looking out for the pool the 
Bushman had told usof. In this way we proceeded 
until two o’clock in the morning, and were almost 
despairing of success, when we at length discover 
ed the promised pool, which though thick with mud, 
and defiled by the dung and urine of the wild beasts, 
was nevertheless, a most grateful relief to us and 
our horses. We had been up since two o’clock on 
the preceding morning, had been on horseback 
above sixteen hours, and had travelled in that time 
a distance of fully eighty miles, the last stage of 


hoped to find water, and probably game. We pro- 
ceeded ata very lagging pace, for some of our horses 
were lamed by the sharp flinty road, and the old one 
gotfairly fagged; so that we were reluctantly obli- 


| ged toleave him. About nine o’clock after a tedious 


ride of nine hours, during which we had scarcely 
travelled thirty-five miles, we reached the bed of 
the Hartebeest river, at a place called “Camel’s 
Mouth ;” but, to our extreme chagrin, found it per- 
fectly dry. We had no resource but to tie our 
horses to a tree ; and having made a fire, we stretch- 
ed ourselves beside it, and sought consolation in 
sleep. During the night we were disturbed by the 
hyenas, which came within afew yards but did not 
venture toattack us. Our first care was to search 
for water, and we had the greatest satisfaction at 
discovering it at no great distance, in a pit about ten 
feet deep, recently dug by the natives. It was very 
brackish, indeed, but proved nevertheless a most 
grateful relief tous. To assuage the cravings of hun- 
ger, our Hottentots gathered and ate a little gum from 
the mimosa tree. Talso attempted to eat a small 
quantity, but could not swallow it. 


Witteboy then went out with his gun in search 
of game. Jacob followed to look after the horses, 
which had strayed to some distance in quest of pas- 
ture; and I staid behind to guard the baggage. 
While I sat here, musing in no very comfortable 
mood, two Korannas suddenly made their appear- 
ance, and without hesitation came and seated them- 
selves beside me; they were miserable-looking 
beings, emaciated and lank, with withered skin 
hanging in folds from their sides, while abelt, bound 
tight round each of their bodies, indicated that they 
were suffering, like myself, from long privation of 
food. Iattempted to make them understand by 
signs that I was in want of provisions, and would 
gladly purchase some; but they only replied by 
shaking their heads, and pointing to the “ girdles of 
famine”’ tied round their bellies; and I afterwards 
learned that they had been subsisting for many days 
entirely on gum. 

In this situation, we sat together for upwards of 
two hours, until at length Witteboy made his ap- 
pearance, leading the old horse that we had left 
some miles behind the preceding night, but with- 
out anygame. He immediately entered into con- 
versation with the Korannas, but could learn from 
them only the details of their own miserable situa- 
tion. Onaccount of the long continued-drought, 
the wild game had almost entirely deserted this 
quarter of the country; the bulbs also, had dis- 
appeared, and they were reduced to famine. Ja- 
cob soon after returning with the horses, we saddled 
up about nine o’clock, and left these poor Koran- 
nas and the “ Camel’s mouth,” filing away in a 
melancholy train down the dry channel of the river. 
After about an hour’s ride, we came toa spot mark- 
ed with the recent footsteps of the natives, and, 
looking around us, we saw two human beings seat- 
ed at a little distance under a mimosa. On ap- 
proaching them, apicture of misery presented itself, 
suchas my eyes hadnever before witnessed. ‘Two 
Koranna women were sitting on the ground entirely 





about sixty entirely without stopping. 


naked; their eyes were fixed upon the earth, and 
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when we addressed them, one of them muttered 
some words inreply, but looked not up atus.— Their 
bodies were wasted by famine to mere skin and 
bone. One of them was far advanced in years; 
the other was rather a young woman, butacripple. 
An infant Jay in her arms, wasted like herself to a 
skeleton, which every now and then applied its 
little mouth alternately to the shrivelled breasts of 
its dying mother. Before them stoed a wooden 
vessel, containing merely a few spoonfuls of muddy 
water. By degrees the Hottentots obtained for me 
an explanation of this melancholy scene, These 
three unfortunate beings had beenthusleft to perish 
by their relatives when famine pressed sore upon 
the horde, because they were helpless, and unable 
to provide for themselves. A potof water had been 
left with them ; and on this, and a little gum, they 
had been for a number of days eeking out a miser- 
able existence. It seemed wonderful that they had 
so long escaped falling a prey to the wild beasts ; 
but it was evident that one or two days more of fa- 
mine would be sufficient to release them from all 
their earthly suffering. . 

From the long want of food, I now began to feel 
myself so weak, that I could with difficulty main- 
tain an upright posture onhorseback. The jolting 
of the horse seemed as if it would shake me to pieces. 
{t struck me that I would try the method adopted by 
the famishing Korannas, and my own Hottentots, of 
tying a band tightly round my body. I unloosed my 
cravat, and employed it for this purpose, and had 
no sooner done so than I found great and immediate 
relief. At eighto’clock, finding ourselves quite ex- 
hausted, though we had not travelled to-day above 
twenty-five miles, we unsaddled at the bed of the 
river, tied our horses to a tree, and stretched our- 
selves on abank ofsand. Our rest, however, was 
but indifferent, disturbed by cold, hunger, thirst, and 
the howling of wild beasts, and by frightful dreams, 
produced by all these afflictions combined. 

At the dawn of day we awoke again to the full 
sense of our distressed condition. Witteboy and 
I immediately proceeded to an adjoining height to 
look out for game. We could see none, but observ- 
ed a party of Korannasat no great distance, to whom 
we immediately proceeded. There were about a 
dozen of them, young and old, and all in the same 
state of destitution as those we had last seen; they 
were subsisting principally upon gum, and had not 
a morsel of any food to give us.. My poor Hotten- 
tots looked like moving ghosts. Their gaunt, hol- 
low cheeks, and eyes sunk in the sockets, gave 
them a frightful aspect.. I now proposed tokillone 
of the horses to supply our urgent wants, since the 
prospect of shooting game had become almost hope- 
less, and our fruitless search for it had almost worn 
us out. Witteboy, however, begged that I would 
permit him to make another attempt with his gun. 
I agreed; he then set off, accompanied by three or 
four of the Korannas, who were scarcely less anxi- 
ous for his success than ourselves—hoping tocome 
in for a share of what he might kill. Evening ap- 
proached, and still the hunting party appeared not. 
At length, just as the sun was sinking under the 
horizon, we descried Witteboy and his Koranna 
followers returning, laden with flesh. A zebra had 
been shot, and each was carrying a piece of it for 





immediate consumption, Without questioning Wit- 





teboy how or where he had killed the zebra, we all 
commenced roasting and eating. Ina short time, 
[had picked several of his ribs. As for the Hotten- 
tots, Ido not exaggerate when I say, that each of 
them had devoured eight pounds of meat within an 
hour, and an additional allowance of three pounds 
more before they slept. The Karannas march- 
ed off in a body to the place where the zebra was 
shot, to feast upon the offals, and certain parts of the 
carcass which we had allotted them on condition of 
their keeping careful watch over the remainder, 
until we joined them in the morning. The sudden 
change in my Hottentots this evening, after their 
hunger was assuaged, wasremarkable, Hope and 
happiness again reanimated them, and that haggard 
and horrid appearance which had invested their 
visages began to disappear. So voracious was 
their appetite, that I really became apprehensive 
they would killthemselves by repletion ; and in the 
middle of the night, when I awoke, I again found 
them eating and smoking by turns. 

We saddled at an early hour, and made the best 
of our way towards the Gariep, which we reached, 
to our great satisfaction, in about a couple of hours. 
After suffering so severely as we had done, from the 
want of water, what a glorious object did this river 
appear, flowing in a majestic stream, deep and 
rapid, and five hundred yards in breath! We hur- 
ried down tothe channel, and plunged our hands 
and faces into the cooling waters, and at length as- 
suaged a thirst, which the briny wells of the Kor- 
annas seemed at every draught toincrease. After 
all our privations, it was no slight satisfaction to me, 
to have so far accomplished one of the objects of my 
journey. I had reached the banks of the Gariep by 
aroute never taken before by any traveller, and 
had been enabled to add to the map of South Africa, 
She distinctive features of the intermediate region, 
which, dreary, and desolate though it be, is not 
without a strong interest in the eyes both of the na- 
turalist and the philanthropist. ‘The main and mid- 
dle branch of the Gariep, which forms the cataract, 
traverses a sort of island of large extent, covered 
with rocks and thickets, and environed on all sides 
by streams of water. Having crossed the southern 
branch, which at this season is but an inconsider- 
able creek, we continued to follow the Korannas for 
several miles through the dense acacia forests, while 
the thundering sound of the cataract increased at 
every step. We reached a ridge ofrocks, and found 
it necessary to dismount and follow our guides on 
foot. Itseemed as if we were now entering the 
untrodden vestibule of one of nature’s sublime tem- 
ples, and the untutored savages who guided us, 
evinced, by the awe and circumspection with which 
they trod, that they were not altogether uninfluenc- 
ed by the genius loci. At length we halted, and the 
next moment I was led to a projecting rock, where 
a scene burst upon me, far surpassing my most 
sanguine expectations. The whole water of the 
river being previously confined to a bed of scarcely 
one hundred feet in breadth, descends at once into 
a magnificent cascade of fully four hundred feet in 
height. AsI gazed on this stupendous scene, I 
felt as if ina dream. The sublimity of nature 
drowned all apprehension of danger; and after a 
short pause, I hastily leftthe spot where I stood, to 
gain a nearer view from a cliff that more im: 
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mediately impended over the foaming gulf. I had 
just reached this station, when I felt myself grasped 
all at once by four Korannas, who simultaneously 
seized hold of me by the arms and legs. My first 
impression was, that they were going to hurl me over 
the precipice ; butit was a momentary thought, and 
it wronged the friendly savages. They are them- 
selves a timid race; and they were alarmed lest my 
temerity should lead me into danger. They hurried 
me back from the brink, and then explained their 
motive, and asked my forgiveness. Iwas not un- 
grateful for their care, though somewhat annoyed 
by their officiousness. 

The character of the whole of the surrounding 
scenery, full of rocks, caverns, and pathless woods, 
and the desolate aspect of the Gariepine mountains 
beyond, accorded well with the wild grandeur of 
the waterfall, and impressed me with feelings never 
to be effaced.” 








West Indian Warfare. 


Tue hardships and miseries often endured by 
soldiers are exemplified in the following short ex- 
tract from the Life of a Field Officer, just published. 
The scene is in one of the West India islands :— 

‘¢ On the route, I conversed for some time with 
a Frenchman, who had several skirmishes with the 
brigands ; in one of these encounters he took an 
officer of color, and carried him behind him on his 
horse. “What became of him ultimately ?” lenquir- 
ed. “ I kept him seven days,” said the Frenchman, 
“and every morning I cut off one of his fingers; 
yet the rogue escaped into the woods after all with 
three.”” Owing to the number of men and horses 
that had been killed atdifferent times by the blacks, 
in the attempt to pass along this line, and now_lay 
in a state of putrefaction in all directions, the air 
became quite tainted ; and habit made us such con- 
noisseurs, that we could readily distinguish the 
dead body of a man from that of a horse, by the 
scent alone. 

The burial-ground happened tobe near one of the 
principal batteries, and the officer of the guard had 
orders to attend all interments, and see that three 
shovelsful of quicklime werethrowninto each grave. 
Asthe hospital-carts, each carrying three bodies, ar- 
rived almost without intermission during the day, 
this was both asad and wearisome duty. The num- 
ber of the hospital assistants was now reduced to 
the ratio of one to a hundred patients, when at least 
ten times as many were necessary ; the conse- 
quences of this alteration to the sick were deplora- 
ble; the poor fellows, being unable to fan away the 
flies themselves, and having no proper attendance, 
died with their mouths full of thein ; and frequently, 
as their heads were shaved, they were covered with 
such swarms that the skin was completely hid. 
The regiments in the camp were the greatest suf- 
ferers; as the rain at times, and principally at 
night, fell in torrents, and soon penetrated the old_ 
moth eaten tents. 

Ihave passed whole nights sitting in my tent up 
tomy ancles in water, and holding an umbrella over 
my head. Inthe morning, when the sun shone 
out, the camp was enveloped in a cloud of steam. 
Our living in such damp places brought on various 
fatal diseases, which in a few months reduced 





strong regiments to skeletons. Sudden deaths also 
happened occasionally. I recollect one instance in 
particular. I was invitedto dine one day by Lieu- 
tenant R——t of the 32d; and at the hour appoint- 
ed, I walked to his tent and asked the servant, who 
stood at the door of it, if dinner was not ready ; the 
answer was, ‘‘ Master is dead, sir.”” It was too true, 
for the hospital-cart was seon brought up for the 
corpse of him who in the morning had asked me to 
dine, little thinking then that he had eaten his last 
meal ! 

The number of effective officers in my regiment 
was gradually diminished to two, another subaltern 
and myself, and for some time we did all the duty ; 
but at length a few officers from the black corps 
were sentus. For three weeks I have been on 
picquet every night. Nevertheless, I continued to 
enjoy good health for about twelve months; but 
one evening at the end of that period, I was attack- 
ed by the yellow fever at the mess-table, and rolled 
up ina blanket at once, and taken to the hospital. 
There I remained thirty-six days without amend- 
ment, though in general the disorder proved fatal in 
forty-eight hours. Atlength the medical officers 
abandoned me to my fate, having sapiently come 
to the conclusion that a few hours more would ter- 
minate my existence. I heard them express this 
opinion as they walked off, and it had the good ef- 
fect of rousing me a little. My servant was at hand, 
and I had strength sufficient to desire him to dress 
a salt herring, which was the only thing I felt any 
inclination to take. LI ate it with some appetite, and 
drank in consequence copious draughts of madeira 
and water. Icontinued on the same diet for seve- 
ral days, at the end of which the fever left me ; to 
the great surprise of the doctors. 

My pay-serjeant of the grenadier company was 
also in the hospital at this time, and having seen the 
the dead bodies merely sewed upfin a blanket 
before they were thrown into the graves, and feel- 
ing great horror at the idea of being buried without 
a coffin, he took care to buy one, and kept it at his 
bedside until he got what is called a ‘lightening 
before death ;’ he then fancied that he was recove 
ring, and sold the coffin to the patient on the stretch- 
er next to his; but relapsing soon after, he died, 
and was buried without one.” 


The Forgiving Boy. 


Ina school situated a short distance from the 
City, an accident lately occurred in the master’s ac- 
cidental absence, of one boy being provoked to 
strike another. On hearing the complaint, the mas 
ter determined on punishing the culprit, when the 
aggrieved boy entreated pardon forthe offender. On 
being asked why he interposed to prevent so just a 
punishment, he said, ‘I was reading in the New 
Testament lately, that Jesus Christ said we should 
forgive our enemies, and I wish to forgive him, that 
he may not be punished for mysake.’ This Chris- 
tian plea was too powerful, tobe resisted. The of- 
fender was pardoned, and the parents of the poor 
boy were highly pleased at the circumstance. 














Whenever I find a great deal of gratitude in a 
poor man, I take it for granted there would be as 
much generosity were he a rich man. 
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ALARIC, CHIEF OF THE GOTHS. 


A TALE OF ROME. 
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Tue autumn of the year four hundred and ten | his conscience; and so with the view of getting some 
will ever be memorable inthe annals of mankind, | information relative to the barbarians, I brought 
as an epoch in which was transacted a revolution | him hither, to allow my good friend Licinius to deal 
in the affairs of the Roman government, the effects | with himas seems meet.” “Tut, tut, why have you 
of which have been felt down even till the nine-| brought the wandering knave hither, in the midst of 
teenth century. In the Illirian provinces, the sum- | our troubles?” remonstrated the guardian of the 
mer had just passed away in all the beauty ofa cli-, keep; “we can but hang a stone about his neck 
mate nearly unrivailed in countries north of the | and toss him into the Danube. I'll warrant me he 
Bosphorus, and the wide spreading forests of Dacia | but deceived thee, and only wanted an opportunity 
were imperceptibly exchanging the green hues of | to make his escape back to his savage crew. But 
July for the brown and variegated tints of August, that we shall soon discover.” 





when an event occurred which for a while distrac- 
ted the attention of the Thracian husbandman from | 
gathering the fruits of his fields and disturbed the 
tranquillity of nature. | 


Licinius was on the eve of making good his deter- 
mination, when the apartment was entered by a 
subordinate officer of the cohort under his trust. 


“Well, Julius, what is it now ?—any new intelli- 


Atthis period the blue waters of the Danube,| gence?” ‘My lord,” answered the soldier, “I 
which, before terminating its long winding course | come to say, that, unless some strong and effective 
from the north, and ere it loses itself in the broad | measure be adopted to prevent the landing of the 
expanse of the Euxine, breaks away into a variety | barbarians, we shall speedily be hemmed in by their 
of embouchures, formed the visible boundary of the | hordes. In spite of the vigilance of the river guard 
Roman power. To strengthen their frontiers more | the Goths and other wild men are pouring down in 
effectually against the predatory incursions of bar-| torrents on the further side of the river. I but came 
barians, Constantine and other emperors had erect-| to take thine orders on the occasion. See, my no- 
ed along the Danube aline of forts, or turreted ble master, approach this loophole, and observe 
strengths, with other attributes of fortification, at how speedily matters have been altered.” 
convenient distances from, and withinsight of each; The governor of the fort, as well as his guest, im- 
other, in which bodies of infantry were stationed. | mediately rose, and with the soldier, cast a look 

The noontide repast of the Roman soldiers who , from the small opening. The sight was alarming. 
were left to guard the western banks of the Danube, | The further banks of the Danube were observed to 
was already some time over, and the sun was slow- | be covered with dense clusters of barbarians, pre- 
ly bending in his career towards the distant moun-| paring to ford the stream; many rude rafts and 
tains of Transylvania, whose woody summits were | boats, freighted with portions of this portentous host 
soon to hide the luminary of day from the visible | were already contending with the deep blue waters, 
hemisphere. His declining rays fell upon the broad | others were reaching the nearer shore, and on their 
expanse of the stream; the air was mild and balmy, | arrival, flying in clouds towards the woody thickets. 
and nothing disturbed the quietness of the closing | To the watchful eye of the Roman governor, there 
day, save the occasional shrill blast of the trumpets | seemed no end to this dreadful and sudden irruption. 
of the soldiers placed on the battlements of the bor-| In the early part of the day, a few stragglers had 
der towers. only been observed and little heeded ; but now, on 


| 
j 
It is inthe upper apartment of one of these keeps | the horizon, there appeared a moving mass of hu- 


that the first scene of our story opens. In this small | man beings; every band was pushed forward by 


and confined place two individuals sat, or rather re- | that immediately behind it, and it seemed impossible 
clined, on elongated chairs or settles, beside a table | © S@Y from whence this extraordinary impulse was 


in the midst of the floor. The strongly marked and | derived. 
’ a ° ” - 
care-worn features of one of these personages, his “The God of the Christians protect us,” exclaim- 


military garb, and other peculiarities, indicated that | ed the terrified Licinius, “‘ or we are lost! Hath no 

he was commander of the little fort. "The refined| account been taken of these savage wretches ac- 
. ° ° 4 ” 

garments, the polished air, and lofty tones of his cording to our orders? 


companion, were as significant that he was a-young 
Roman patrician, and an officer in one of the le- 
gions. ‘And so you say,” said the elder of these 


“Account'” replied the other, ‘no; we were 
compelled to abandon our tablets in despair. Some 
few boatfuls have been sunk; some small note of 
the number of others who landed hath been taken ; 





individuals, “ that you caught this savage lurking as 
aspy last night in yourcamp.” “ Ay, truly,” an- 
swered he who was thus addressed ; “call him spy, 
or any thing it pleaseth thee; he was secured by 
the guards while evidently about no good, and but 
for my interference he would have been put to death 
on the instant; having saved his life, I endeavored 
to extort from him his intentions, but he declared that 
he would alone communicate to you the burden of 


but, with our present force, it is hopeless to keep 
reckoning, or even tocapture prisoners. The task 
of stemming the current of these barbarian tribes is 
alike endless and impracticable.” 


The keeper of the fort now ordered the more dis- 
tant sentinels to be called in, the guard to be strength- 
ened, and every preparation made to act on the de- 
fensive, until he should communicate the nature of 
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the irruption to the senate; amirruption, alas, which , 
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The panic which we have described as pervading 


had been expected daily to break forth. The young| Rome, had now continued for several days, each 
Roman officer whom we have noticed, was without | day bringing intelligence of the still nearer and 
any difficulty, prevailed upon to lose no time in set-| nearer approach of the barbarous hordes. At 
ting out with afew followers to Rome, to quicken} length, however, the agonies of suspense and dread- 


the raising of defences, if such were intended to be | 


made. As for the unknown and daring barbarian | 
whom he had captured, he was at once forgotten in 
the midst of the bustle; and as he contrived to es- 
cape from his place of confinement during the ensu- 
ing night, he was no more heeded by the already 
too much vexed and dismayed Licinius. 
The flood of Gothic forces which now rushed in- 
. to the empire, carrying every thing before them, 
and pursuing a hasty march towards the capital, 
could be compared to nothing but those clouds of 
destroying locusts which at times cover the fertile 
lands of Egypt. Leaving them, however, to pursue 
their onward march, we turn.our attention tv Rome. 
This proud and splendid city, long the wonder of 
the world, was now reduced to despair. Whata 
change would the stranger, who had seen it in its 
grandeur and power, now perceive in its aspect! At 
this dire epoch he would find the half-deserted 





streets resounding with the piercing cries of lamen- 
tation—he would find the baths and other public | 
places of resort empty, and their doors shut up—he 

would here and there meet with an affrighted citi- | 
zen running to and fro, not knowing whither he | 
went or what he sought. Here and there, too, he | 
would meet pale-faced crowds, speaking together | 
in low and subdued tones, and putting questions to | 
each other with a manner which betrayed the most 





ful anticipation terminated in the consummation of 
the calamity which had excited them. Early in 
the morning of the 24th of August, 410, the scouts 
and others who had been stationed on the high 
places in andaround the city, gave the appalling in- 
telligence that the Gothic army was in sight. Dense 
dark masses, which ever and anon sent forth huge, 
broad, bright flashes of light, the reflected rays of 
the rising sun, flung back from the countless weap- 
ons of the barbarian host, were seen slowly but 
steadily moving towards Rome. The terror and 
alarm which had pervaded the city, was now in: 
creased tenfold. ‘There was a wild running to and 
fro amongst the citizens in distracted and futile at- 
tempts, no sooner made than abandoned in despair, 
to carry off valuables, and to find places of security 
for the helpless ; for Rome thought not of defence : 
flight or concealment, subinission and supplication, 
and other unmanly expedients, were all that were 
now contemplated by the enervated and degenerate 
Romans. In the meantime, Alaric and his Goths 
approached. The fierce and proud, but not ungen- 
erous barbarian, encased in arich and glittering coat 
of mail, marched at the head of his warlike host, 
his eye bent on the devoted city with a look of high 
exultation and triumph. 

On arriving within a short distance of the walls 
of the city, the Gothic king was met by a deputation 


agonizing feeling of fear, anxiety, and suspense—| from the Roman senate, who had been dispatched 
he would hear, amidst the deeper and graver tones | by that body, to endeavor to buy off, as they had 
of sorrowing men, the loud shrieks and cries of dis-| done before, the hostility of the barbarians—to en- 
tracted women ; here clinging to the knees of their | deavor, in place of fighting them, to bribe them— 
husbands, lovers, and brothers, calling upon them | and by offering a sum of money to their leader, to 
for protection from violence; there pressing their | induce him to withdraw his troops. This deputation 
unconscious babes to their bosoms, and supplicating | however, although perfectly aware of the utterly 
heaven to shield them from impending danger. Let| helpless state of the city, thought proper to make 
him next step to the senate, the senate of Rome, | their proposals a matter of alternative to Alaric. 
alas, no longer the Roman senate ! and see what is | “ If thou refusest us,” they said, “ fair and honora- 
passing there. There he would find that the virtues, | ble terms, we have it in command to tell thee that 
the courage, the wisdom, which had distinguished | the Romans know yet how to meet their enemies 
that august body in the better days of Rome, had | otherwise than by treaty and overture. The citi- 
now forsaken the senate-house—he would find that | zens are well exercised in arms, great king,” they 
the bold and determined front, the proud bearing | added, “ and their array is unaccountable.” “Say- 
and powerful eloquence of her ancient rulers, had/| est thou so?” exclaimed Alaric, and he laughed 





passed away, and were now replaced by effem-, 
inacy, cowardice, and imbecility. ‘This melancholy | 
change he would perceive, and he would find it | 
especially marked at this precise juncture in the 
affairs of the city—he would perceive that an air of 
great alarm and terror at thismoment pervaded the 
national assembly—he would perceive that the lips 
of the few speakers who were amongst them were 
pale and trembling, that their language was mark- 
ed with indecision and timidity. But what was the 
cause of all this fear and terror in Rome ? Whence 
all this misery—whence all this appalling anticipa- 
tion? The cry ofthe distracted citizens as they ran 
wildly along the streets sufliciently explained it. ( 
One fearful monosyllable comprised the whole. | 
This ery was “ the Goth, the Goth!” It was indeed | 
the Goths, a vast army of whom were approaching 
the city to plunder and despoil it, led on by the. 
fierce Alaric, their king and general. | 


5 





aloud contemptuously; ‘so much the better that 
the numbers of your soldiers are great, because 
dost thou not know, gentle sirs, that the thicker the 
hay the easier it is mowed ?” and he again laughed 
boisterously. ‘Then, pray,” said one of the sena- 
tors, none of whom relished the barbarian’s wit, 
“ what are the terms on which thou wilt withdraw 
from the city? What ransom dost thou demand ?” 
“Why,” replied Alaric, “ not more than thou canst 
give, nor less than thou canst afford. I demand all 
the gold and silver, and all the rich and precious 
moveables in the city.” ‘ And what dost thou in- 
tend to leave us, O king ?” asked the trembling sen- 
ators, alarmed at the sweeping extent of the barba~ 
rian’s demand. “ Your lives!” thundered out Alarie 
turning away from them contemptuously on his 
heel. 

The scene of our little story or drama now chan- 
ges to the interior of the city, now in possession of 
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he Goths. Contemning aii idea of treating with a 
people whom they knew to be wholly in their pow- 
er, and burning with desire for the wild joys of 
indiscriminate plundering, the barbarians entered 
tie devoted city by the Salarian gate at midnight, 
and commenced the dreadful work of ¥iolence, pil- 
lage, and conflagration, in which they were joined 
by upwards of 40,000 Roman slaves, who seized on 
this opportunity of revenging the indignities to 
which their former masters had subjected them, and 
thus added tenfuld to the horrors of the scene, for 
they even surpassed the Goths in outrage and every 
species of crime. , While the most appalling atro- 
’ cities were in the course of perpetration in the open 
streets, still more dreadful and allecting tragedies | 
were enacting in thousands ef the stateliest man- 


—_———— er 


)}in a state of utter insensibility, into which the hor- 
rors that were enacting around her had thrown her, 
she scarcely knew what had taken place, until she 
was rudely awakened from her lethargy by Marco, 
who was now alone with her in the apartment; his 
comrades having, as he had recommended, gone off 
to complete the work of plunder which they had 
begun. ‘Fair Marcella,” said the ruffian, and he 
spake no flattery, for she whom he addressed was 
indeed one of the fairest of Rome’s fair daughters ; 
“ fair Marcella,” he said, kneeling beside her with 
affected humility, and at the same time violently 
pulling her arm, until he had succeeded in awaking 
his unhappy victim to a sense at once of his pres- 
ence, and of all the misery with which she was sur- 
rounded, “see me, though now your master,”— 
here he paused, for a look of proud contempt from 





sions of the devoted city. In one of these—and one 
of the proudest and most magnificent in Rome— 
were passing the events which form the basis of | 
our story. ‘This was the house of the prefect Pet- | 
ronius, “one of the noblest and wealthiest of the | 
Roman citizens. On the firstalarm of the entrance 
of the Goths into the city, the slaves of Petronius | 
flew to arms, not, however, to defend their master 
and his household, but to murder him and his fami | 
ly, and to plunder his well-stored mansion. With | 
wild whoops and yells of savage exultation, the in-| 
furiated slaves flew from apartment to apartment, | 
seeking their victims, and murdering them as they | 
found them. At length the work of death was all 
but completed in the hapless house of Petronius— | 
one member only of the ill-fated family was left | 
alive. This was Marcella, the beauteous daughter | 
of the prefect; but it was not compassion either for 
her youth or her beauty that had saved her from the | 
daggers of the assassins of her kindred. A crowd | 
of the ruffians who were murdering and despoiling | 
within the walls of her father’s mansion, headed by 
aslave of the name of Marco, one of the most ath- 
letic and fiercest of their number, rushed into her 
apartment, with the intention of adding her also to | 
the number oftheir victims. But at this critical 
moment, their ferocious leader scemed tu be struck 
with a new and sudden thought; and when his com- | 
rades were aboutto lay their murderous hands on 
Marcella, he fiercely stept between «hem and their | 
intended victim, exclaiming, “‘ Nay, comrades, 
touch her not; lay not your hands on the beauteous 
Mercella. I take her for my share of the booty. | 
Be the silver and the gold yours—Marcella shall be | 
mine.” But in the face of this understanding, one 
of the wretches made a snatch at the massive golden 
bracelets which adorned the arms of Marcella. | 
“Nay, nay,” shouted out Marco, collaring the | 
spoiler, and flinging him—for he was a man of ex- | 
traordinary muscular power—to the other end of the 
apartment, “ none of that game, friend. All these | 
things go tothe bargain. The fair lady is mine— 
wholly as she stands, with all her goods and chat- 
tels. Now, my masters,” he added, “ begone to 
your work, and see and make a clean house of it 
before the Goth comes to divide it with you; and as 
for me, I mean to remain here a little while with 
Marcella, to endeavor to reconcile her to the change 
of affairs, and to accept me asher lover.” 

Little of all this conversation was heard by the 
unfortunate lady who was the subject of it. Re- 


¢lining on a couch in one corner of the apartment, 


Marcella had replied to the insolent, though toe 
well-founded assertion—‘ Ay, your master, proud 
dame,” he wenton; “see me, I say, though now 
your master still kneeling at your feet as your slave.” 
During this insolent speech, the Roman spirit was 
mantling high in the bosom of the noble maiden; 
and though encompassed with horrors which might 
well have been expected to subdue every prouder 
feeling in the breast of an unfortunate female, she 
yet instantly became alive to the indignity offered 
her, and to the still greater indignities threatened 
her by the slave. Spurning the fellow from her, 
and starting to her feet, she assumed an attitude 
worthy of the. proudest days of Roman virtue. 
“ Wretch, slave that thou art!” she exclaimed, 
“ slave in thy passions and in thy soul, as thou must 
ever be, however free in thy person, dost imagine 
that the daughter of Petronius can listen to the un- 
hallowed addresses of sucha base-born helot asthou 
art, or that the power thou fanciest thou hast over 
her can ever make her thine ?—no, not while she 
has this resource left her;”’ and she drew a small 


stiletto, or dagger, from the folds of her garment, 


and held the glittering weapon up to the sight of her 
persecutor. “ Approach me not, ruffian,” she ad- 


ded, seeing the latter advancing towards her, as if 


to wrest the weapon from her; “approach me not, 
else I will lay thee weltering in thy blood at my feet, 
and if thou darest to call for aid of thy miscreant 
fellows, then shall I lay myself in my heart’s blood 


at thine, and leave the guilt of the unholy deed on 


thy devoted head: thesé are the terms on which we 
stand.” Having said this, she retreated proudly 


towards the door, and endeavored to open it, but it 


was secured. ‘“ Hah, hah, where is now thy boast- 
ed defiance of my power? How canst thou now 
escape me, proud maiden?” “ Detested and cow- 
ardly villain,” exclaimed the heroic and undaunted 
lady, “I will yet escape thee. Hearest thou not 
the din of the Goth in the streets, burning and sack- 
ing the city? Hearest thou not their shouts of 
triumph and wild joy? Ruthless and remorseless 
as they are, I will call upon them to protect me from 
thy violence ; merciless as they are, I will rather 
trust to their clemency than tothine.” Saying this, 
she flew to a window of the apartment which over- 
looked the street, and ere Marco could prevent her, 
called out loudly for aid. “Idiot that thou art,” 
said the latter witha fiendish laugh, and at the same 
time dragging her rudely from the window, “ dost 
thou not know that the aid theu hast sought, if it 
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come, which I much doubt, will be much more | 
ready to take my side than thine? Dost not 
know, fool, that the cause of the Goth and the Ro-| 
man slave is one in the sack and ruin of this detes- 
ted city? How, then, dost imagine that the Goth | 
will rescue Marcella, the daughter of a Roman pa- 
trician, from one of themselves? Come hither,” he 
added, now seizing his victim rudely by one of her 
arms; ‘‘come hither, till I teach thee wisdom and 
prudence, and”— At this instant the door of the 
apartment was suddenly burst open with great vio- 
lence, and a stout athletic man of middle stature en- 
tered and walked into the middle of the apartment. 
His presence was majestic and commanding, and 
his countenance, though evidently calculated better 
for the expression of the nobler and more generous 
feelings of humanity, than for those of a baser kind 
was at this particular moment deeply shaded with 
ascow!l of displeasure, intermingled with indications 
ofan angry curiosity. He wasa Goth. This was 
at once made evident by his dress, which also indi- 
cated that he was an officer of the army which now 
occupied Rome. “ How is this?” he said, fixing his 
eyes sternly and gravely on Marco; “ who called 
for aid from this house? Was it you, fair lady?” 
he added, advancing towards Marcella. “It was, 
sir, it was, it was,” exclaimed the latter, flying to- 
wards him and flinging herself at his feet, grasping 
his knees, and earnestly imploring his protection. 
“Why, by my good sword, fair maiden, and that 
thou shalt have, come of itwhat may. Sirrah,” he 
continued, and now addressing Marco, “thy pres- 
ence, I can perceive, is no longer wanted here ; so 
pray thee begone, else worse may befall thee.” 
“ Nay, that I will not,” said Marco, at the same time 
drawing his sword, “although thou wert Alaric 
himself. That lady is my lawful prize, master, and 
certainly I shall know first at whose bidding it is 
ere | part with her.” Saying this, he also advanced 
towards Marcella; and while he held his naked 
sword in one hand, he rudely grasped her by the 
arm with the other, as if at once to claimand defend 
his right. “ Take thatto loosen your ruffianly hold,” 
said the stranger, suddenly stepping up to him and 
passing his sword through the body of the wretched 
slave, who instantly fell prostrate, a lifeless corpse 
on the floor. “ Pardon this violence in thy pres- 
ence, fair maiden,” continued the stranger, now 
coolly returning his weapon to its scabbard, “ but 
the knave could not be taught manners by any other 
means.” 

The violence for which the Goth apologized was 
of a kind with which Marcella could not reasonably 
be much offended, and she did not affect those sen- 
timents regarding it, which she neither did nor could 
feel. On the contrary, she a thousand times thank- 
ed her deliverer, with the most earnest and affecting. 
expressions of gratitude. The tears stood in her 
large soft blue eye as she raised it up in fervent 
prayer for blessings on the hand that had saved her. 
But, alas! for the weaknesses of human nature, 
and the power of suffering, supplicating beauty. 
The deliverer of Marcella, in his turn, became her 
lover, though a respectful and an honorable one. 
Struck with the surpassing loveliness of the agitated 
maiden before him, and unable to resist the strong 
impulses which it inspired, he dropt on one knee 





before her, and in a tone of impassioned eloquence 
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besought her permission to become a candidate for 
heraffections. Astonished and distressed beyond 
measure by this new and unforseen turn in the days 
calamities—for Marcella was the betrothed bride of 
Sempronius, a young Roman noble—she earnestly 
but kindly besought her deliverer to rise from the 
humble position he had assumed. “ Noble stran- 
ger,” she said, and here her voice became tremu- 
lous with emotion, “ rather pity than love me, I be- 
seech thee. Oh! do not urge a suit which must 
make me ungrateful and you ungenerous. I am 
the betrothed of another, and can be bride to none 
but Sempronius. Here, my kind deliverer,” she 
added, “ take these ;” and she began to divest her- 
self of the precious jewels with which her person 
was adorned; “ take these as tokens of my eternal 
gratitude; and if there be any gold yet left me, 
thou are welcome to it all; but oh! do not press 
a love-suit on her whom thou hast saved from more 
than death else thou wilt make her thankless for the 
boon.” 

‘‘ Sweet maiden,” said the soldier, rising to his 
feet and smiling benevolently on the generous- 
hearted but distracted girl, “I desist; but gold is 
not the God that Alaric the Goth worships.” At 
that tremendous name, which she had never been 
accustomed to hear but associated with the most 
terrible achievements, the terror-stricken maiden 
fell senseless to the ground. But she did injustice, 
though faultlessly on her part, to the character of 
the noble-minded and magnanimous Alaric, for it 
was, indeed, the Gothic King himself, who had 
been the deliverer, and latterly the wooer of Mar- 
cella. He gently raised her up, and by kind words, 
endeavored to recall the affrighted maiden to her 
senses, and, when he had succeeded in this, to 
soothe her agitation, and to assure her of safety un- 
der his protection. While the generous Goth was 
thus humanely employed, a third person unexpect- 
edly rushed into the apartment. This was a tall 
young man, fashionably attired, but bearing the ap- 
pearance of having come from a fatiguing journey. 
“ Marcella ! Marcella!” he exclaimed, and regard- 
less of the presence of the stranger, he frantically 
flung himself at the feet of the fair being he had 
named, seized her hand, and covered it with kisses, 
muttering fervent thanks the while to heaven for 
her safety. ‘Sempronius!” murmured Marcella, 
and her head sunk on the shoulder of her lover. 
Alaric was not an unmoved spectator of this joyful 
meeting. In Sempronius he beheld the Roman 
soldier who had spared his life; and in turn Sem- 
pronius beheld in the Gothic leader, him whom his 
followers had captured while lurking in the vicini- 
ty of his tent. A mutual debt of gratitude was in- 
stantly acknowledged; but there was left no time 
for ceremonious greeting. Giving the Roman mai- 
den to her lover, and promising the happy pair the 
most ample protection, he speedily departed, and 
was in a moment afterwards at the head of his 
victorious army. Neither Marcella nor Semproni- 
us saw this extraordinary man any more; but they 
found the house surrounded by a strong guard of 
Goths, which, on inquiry, they learnt had been pla- 
ced there for its and their protection by the orders 
of Alaric. The same powerful and generous friend 
in a few days thereafter, caused to be returned to 
Marcella all the valuables of which her father’s 
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house had been despoiled. And on the sixth day 


after the occurrence of the events justrelated, which 
was that on which the barbarians evacuated Rome. 


the Gethic king, just before commencing his march | 


sent a magnificent ring to Marcella, as a notice at 
once of his departure and a token of his esteem and 
regard, adding to the message which accompanied 
it, that it would also protect her at any time from 
rude treatment, in the event of her ever again fal- 
ling into the power of any of his people. 





Anecdote of an Indian Women. 


Ly the countries under the control of the Mahom- 
etons, the custom which compels widows to burn 
themselves upon the funeral pile of their husbands, 
is, though not yet abolished, subjected to great re- 
strictions. The ceremony cannot be performed, 
unless express permission be obtained. Not many 
years ago, a bramin died at Smyrna, leaving a wife 
behind him. The widow, therefore, went to the 
governor, and with the most earnest entreaties beg- 
ged to be allowed to throw herself into the flames. 
The magistrate would not consent to her request. 
The lady, however was not tobe dismissed so easily, 
she reiterated her entreaties, wept, and threw her- 
self at the feet of the inflexible governor. Her most 


= —_ —— ——— a — | 


| Condescend to initiate me into yours. And you, 
| priest, when you again see my husband, tell him 
that I mourn not our broken alliance ; and that I am 
by no means anxious to submit again to the rule of 
a jealous tyrant, who was both a drunkard anda 


villain.” 











A Fine Day. 


A countryman who was what is termed a little 
silly, got an idea into his head that it was always a 
fine day. His friends were anxious to get the better 
of this extraordinary prejudice of his. So one day, 
when Samuel came in very cold, there being a very 
severe snow-storm at the time, he came in all white 
with his clothes all covered with snow; he was like 
a cloud of snow—they thought it a good opportunity 
totry him. They said, “a terrible snow this.” 
Says Samuel, “ it’s a fine day.” They were very 
anxious to convince him of his error, and they 
waited till another day, when there was a deluge of 
rain, and he was quite drenched, his hat hanging 
down, and his clothes all wet, and he appeared in 
a most uncomfortable condition, feeling in such a 
way apparently as to confess any thing. “A terri- 
ble rain this,” they observed to him. “OQ, a fine 
day,” Samuel answered. After this they waited 








pathetic arguments were of no avail. “ Unhappy 
woman that Iam!” exclaimed she, in accents of the | 
deepest grief, “ why have my mother, my aunt, and 
my sisters perished om the funeral pile? And 
why am [I alone deprived of the honors due to my 
sex?” 

A bouze, or priest, was present at this interview. 
His eyes were sometimes fixed upon the widow, and 
sometimes turned expressly towards the governor. 
He seemed to reproach his obduracy. The gover- 
nor atlength perceived him. * Scoundrel !” cried 
he, ‘‘itis you who have inspired her with this fool- 
ish wish; you have maddened her with opium, and 
she knows not what she isdoing. This, I suppose 
is inaccordance with your precious doctrines which 
authorize a custom at which humanity shudders. 
Go, and let me not see you again.” The priest, in- 
accessible to fear, remained. He assured the gov- | 
ernor that he knew not the woman, and that he had 
not spoken to her: but he confessed that he had 
been influential in inducing several others to per- 
form the ceremony. He said that the act was pleas- 
ing to Brama, and he added his solicitation that the 
government should consent to its being performed. 
The widow now again renewed her tears and sup- 
plications. Encouraged by her perseverance, the 
priest continued, “ She merits compliance with her 
request. Reflect, woman, upon the recompense. 
You will rejoin your husband in another world ; 
you will be united to him a second time, and then 
you will lose him no more.” The fine eyes of the sup- 
pliant beamed suddenly with a new expression. 
“ What!” exclaimed she, earnestly addressing the 
bonze, ‘‘1s it true that [shall again meet my hus- 
band in heaven? The priests who have been pre- 
paring me for the ceremony did not mention this to 
me. They were too well aware how my husband 
treated me while he lived. Since it is so,” contin- 
ued she, turning to the governor, “ since Bramais 
only awaiting ine to restore me to my husband, I 
renounce without regret both him and his religion. 











some months longer, and at last a.dreadful storm 
occurred—the rain came down in torrents, the wind 
blew as to go through him—the lightning flashed 


/about him, and the thunder roared over him, and 


Samuel was in terrible consternation—he came in 
quite pale with dread. ‘They thought this a glorious 
opportunity to root out of his mind the extraordinary 
notion that it was always fine weather, and remark - 
ed, “this isa terrible storm.” But Samuel, with 
his usual manner, soused down on achair, and said 
‘Yes, it’s a fine day !” 








Half more than the Whole. 


The man of true genius must never allow his 
fancy to sparkle too brightly or too long. An over- 
fulness of any thing is as bad as its too frequent 
repetition. So much is this the case as to have giv- 


‘en rise to the apparent paradox, that “the half is 


more than the whole.” ‘The truth ofthis saying we 
shall illustrate by a little story:—An Indian, who 
had a quantity of rich emeralds, showed one for 
sale to a skilful jeweller, who gave him a price far 
beyond his expectation. The Indian took out a 
second, which was still more beautiful than the first; 
the jeweller, however, valued it at one half less; 
and he did the same in proportion with the third and 
fourth. Upon this, the Indian, greatly surprised to 
find that the more exquisite the quality of the stones 
which he produced, the smaller a sum was offered 
for them, inquired the cause. “It is,” said the 
jeweller, “because an abundance of even the most 
precious things lessens their value ; the esteem for 
them ceasing along with their rarity.” 








To complain that life has no joys while there is 
a single creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, assist by our councils, or enliven by our 
presence, is to lament the loss of that which we pos- 
sess, and is just as rational as to die of thirst with 
the cup in eur hands, 








THE CLOSE OF A FINE DAY. 








THE CLOSE OF A FINE DAY. 


Translated from the French. 


a oe 


Tue morning dawned with such splendor that 
it seemed to announce a fete in Heaven. Josephine, | 
the beautiful Josephine, the empress of France (who | 
was then residing at Petit-Trianon,) was awaked | 
by the bright rays of the sun beaming upon her | 
face through the folds of the embroidered curtains. 
Half rising from her bed, she drew them aside, and 
gazed long and ardently upon the morning sun ; it 
was one of those looks which she bestowed only on 
herson, her adored Eugene, or the emperor, her 
husband, She summoned none of her attendants ; 
but wrapping herself in a white gown, she left her 
couch, and opened one of the windows of her bed- 
chamber. All nature seemed languid. The tops 
of the trees gently bowing to the morning gale, ap- 
peared to the fancy, as they touched each other, 
to breath kindness and love. The unfortunate 
Josephine involuntarily sighed forth, “« Oh! what a 
glorious day !—surely some happiness is this day 
in store forme!” These words had hardly escap- 
ed her lips, when she heard music under the win- 
dow of the chateau. The empress thought that 
she had been observed, She slowly retired from 
the casement, and again reclined upon her bed. 


Suddenly, without any announcement, without 





even tapping at the door of the chamber, some one 
entered, and hurried towards the couch of Jose- 
phine, “Ah!” exclaimed she, folding her gown 


around her, and stretching forth her arms, “I was | 


certain this would be a happy day for me. My 
son! my Eugene!’ She wept with delight; and 
the first transports of meeting over, they gazed at 
each other in silence which was only interrupted 
by anembrace. Their was something almost di- 
vine in the affection of Eugene towards his mother. 
“« My good, my kind mother!” said the viceroy of 
Italy, when he recovered the power of utterance, 
‘‘ | wished to surprise you, to visit you without an- 
nouncing my arrival by your attendants. I only 
took care to awaken you by the music of the mili- 
tary band.” ‘ You have done wrong perhaps, dear 
Eugene, in not previously sending to prepare me 
for the meeting,” replied Josephine, with a heaven- 
ly smile, not in the least tinctured with reproach ; 
“for sudden joy, joy like mine, might oceasion 
death. Ihave always loved you.—The half of the 
love I bear the emperor is occasioned by the kind- 
ness with which he regards you. ‘The other half, 
and be not jealous of it, belongs to him alone; I 
love him because he is Napoleon.” “And I, 1 
love you with all my heart, because you are my 
mother, and because you adore him,” continued 
Eugene. “ You have doubtless seen him since 
you have returned, my son ?” asked Josephine. 
“« My first visit, as well as my first thought, was for 
you, my mother.” “ You owe it to another, my son,” 
immediately replied the empress, gravely yet affec- 
tionately ; ‘I canonly claim the second. Butthe 
emperor, who loves his mother so dearly, well 





knows what itis to be a son,” continued she; “‘and 


he will forgive your neglect, my dear Eugene.” 
But perceiving that her reproach had hurt him, 
she dried up his tears with a maternal embrace. 

The mother and son breakfasted together in _pri- 
vate, that their intercourse might not be trammelled 
by the rules of etiquette. They talked of Italy, of 
the campaigns, and victories of the emperor; till 
Josephine felt inclined to believe that it was a god 
she had for a husband and an angel for a son. 

When their meal was ended, they descended into 
the garden, and the prince supporting his mother on 
his arm, they wandered through the winding walks, 
traversed the subterranean grottoes, orrowed gently 
on the bosom of the lake. 

On the same morning a magnificent carriage 
dashed up the avenue to Versailles, and paused at 
the grand entrance. Another, diawn by eight 
horses, and still more magnificent, followed this 
with the rapidity of lightning. This last was hail- 
ed, as it passed, with shouts of joy; but the man to 
whom this welcome was addressed paid little atten- 
tion to it. His arms were folded, and his head in- 
clined upon his breast in an attitude of profound re- 
flection ; he did not respond, even by the slightest 
gestures, to the acclamations of the crowd. 


Napoleon, for it was he, seemed moody and mo- 


_rose, as if he was on the eve of engaging in abattle 
| which was to decide the fate of Europe. 


In vain 
did the multitude look forone of those gracious 
smiles, which he so well knew how to bestow. He 
saw it not; he heardit not, He could only listen to 
the thoughts that weighed on his mind; and the 
restless demeanor which he found itimpossible to 
command, plainly showed that his reflections were 
of the most harrassing description. He was ac- 
companied in the carriage by the chamberlain of 
the palace, who, observing the agitation of his mas- 
ter, took care not to increase his ill-temper by any 
attempts at conversation. 

The emperor alighted, and said to Duroc, “I 
shall go to Trianon on foot, and attended by none 
but Roustan. Observe, I shall soon return.—I only 
wish tosurprise the empress” added he. His brow ap- 
peared to darken more and more. Accompanied by 
Roustan, he hastened through one of cross-paths in 
the park. During thewalk but few words escaped his 
lips. He still remained deeply buried in thought. 


Although Napoleon had not intended to give the 
empress any previous notice of his visit to Versailles, 
yet the report of his arrival reached Trianon before 
him. M. Frere,Josephine’s valet-de-chambre, hur- 
ried to acquaint his mistress with the news, who 
was still wandering in the shady walks of the gar- 
den with her dearly loved son. The information 
cast a sudden gloom over her spirits, which was the 
more naccountable, as she had usually been trans- 
ported with joy on the arrival of her husband. Eu- 
gene likewise, who endeavored to preserve the 
gayness and joy he had hitherto displayed, found it 
impossible to conceal his uneasiness, though he 
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could not account for ii. As the empress was pas- 
sing the threshold of the c = au, she slipped 
« So fine aday !” said she, sighing; 
Josephine, how- 
though she 


and almost fell. 
« should it end in sorrow !” 
ever, still thought of her son Eugene, 
felt so uneasy for herse If; and fearing lest the em- 
peror would te stify surprise and displeasure at not 
receiving the first visit, she prevailed upon him to 
retire to a room, adjoining that in which she intend- 
ed to receive her husband. Eugene had hardly re- 
tired, when the emperor entered hurriedly, and 
tossed his hat upon the sofa, without uttering a word. 
When the empress arose to receive the accustomed 
kiss, she shuddered, and shrank back as if under the 
influence of some supernatural power. His fever- | 
ish lips but slightly touched her forehead, and that | 
seemingly with comatialnt. The emperor, with his | 
hands convulsively clasped, walked rapidly up and 
down the apartment in silence, while Josephine 
stood terrified, leaning against the wall, and anxi- 
ously watching every motion of her husband. Sud- 
denly the emperor paused, and stood before his wife 
for some time, with his eyes anxiously fixed upon 
ner. “ Napoleon, tell me, what has your poor Jo- 
sephine done, that you should frighten her so?” 
« Let us not talk ofthat now,’ 
constrained harshness ; “‘ business, madame, busi- | 
ness demands our attention to-day.” ‘ Madame! 
You used to call me Josephine! mow WZ ell, well, 
don't talk ofthat.” “ But what then?” asked Jose- 
phine, frightened at his manner. ‘“ Business, I tell | 
you, business!” exclaimed Napoleon, hastily. 
‘There was a time,” replied Josephine, “ when 
you spoke to me of your affairs, that you might ga- 
ther some friendly counsels from a feeble woman ; 
your voice was not then so harsh, and your smiles, 
which were not then so bitter as they are now, en- 
couraged me to speak my thoughts.” “In truth, 
madame, I would sooner be compelled to re-conquer 
the whole of Italy, than to utter my present thoughts. 
The emperor of the French, who must attend to the 
welfare of his people, has no time to make a parade 
of sentiment.’, 


. ° . ! 
Josephine drew forth a casket, in which were 


preserved the letters of Napoleon, and opening it, 
placed it before him. ‘ Sire,” said she, with digni- 
ty, ‘these were written by the first consul, the vic- 
tor of Marengo.”” “ Ah! love letters!” replied the 
emperor glancing at them carelessly ; ‘‘ love-letters! 
true !—but does it become you, madame, to display 
themthus?... This, for instance, would you that 
I should read it to you—this, which I wrote to you 
on the field of battle, worn-out with fatigue, think- 
ing only of you, telling all my glory to you alone, 
who would not return a single answer, indulging, 
as you did, in all the pleasures of Milan, and per- 
haps encouraging the attentions of some cavalier?” 
‘« Sire!” exclaimed the empress, “ have some re- 
spect for me, for yourself!” “ Or shall I read this ?” 
continued Napoleon, becoming more heated, as he 
remembered the jealousy to which he had formerly 
been a victim; “ would you wish me to do so? 
Hold I will.” And he read the following ;—“I 
came to Milan; [hastened to your apartment; I 
quitted every thing to see you, to embrace you. 
Yor were not there.—You were at a fete, you were 
away when I arrived, you thought not of Napo- 


said he i ina tone of | 


renders you now indifferent to him. The pain I 
feel is as severe as it was unexpected. Continue 
in your career of pleasure ; happiness was made for 
,you; the whole world is too happy if it can but 
please you, and your husband is very, very miser- 
able.” 

“ Oh, the thought of this draws the blood to my 
cheek, continued the emperor; “ remove these 
scrawls; away with them, or I will tear them to 
pieces. Donot remind me again, that I, the fore- 
most man in all the world, could have a rival in the 
affections of a woman whom I have raized to the 
dignity of my wife. At this moment, the sounds of 





footsteps was heard in an adjoining apartment, ac- 
companied with a long-drawn and ill-suppressed 
sigh. “ Who overhears us ?” asked the emperor, 
angrily ; “Who is there ?”—and he advanced to 
the door of the chamber whence the noise proceed- 
ed. “ It is my sonwho isthere,” replied Josephine, 
in atone which manifested her indignation at his 
reproaches. She herself opened the door for prince 
Eugene, who threw himself into the arms of the 
empress, weeping, and only able to say, ‘My mo- 
ther! my poor mother !”’ 

The emperor, who had greatly exaggerated the 
| suspicions which the apparentlevity of Josephine 
had formerly occasioned, was so surprised at the 
| suddeu appearance of Eugene, and at the picture 
| of grief displayed before him, that he did not even 
‘think of questioning the viceroy as to his arrival. 
Josephine, the insulted Josephine, now appeared to 





[nave dominion over the emperor, but by other 


means than before. ‘ My son has heard my aceu- 
sation,” said she, addressing Napoleon, “let him, 
sire, also hear my defence. It shall be brief. I 
have been young, and too desirous, perhaps, to re- 
ceive homage, that it might seem, as it were, the 
reflection of your glory. But the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte has not, in her wedded state, had thought 








Jeon. Caprice made you love him, and inconstancy 








or wish, which she would not avow to her husband 
as freely asto her God. Heaven grant that Napo- 
leon may have as little reason to reproach himself 


/as the Empress Josephine.” 


The voice of the empress, usually so calm, was 
now decisive and energetic. As she pronounced 
the last words, the emperor stood almost in the 
light of one accused ; for besides that Josephine had 
never ceased to be his dearest friend, and the only 
person who possessed constant influence over him, 
it was no longer doubtful, that her conjugal fidelity 
was unimpeachable ; and her justification to him, 
delivered in the presence of a third person like Eu- 
gene, hurts his pride. 

He now made use of a gentler tone, judging that 
he would by this means obtain more easily the ob 
ject of his visit. “ You are, right my Josephine,’ 
said he, “‘ and I was in the wrong to give credence 
to suspicions totally unworthy of you: you are right, 
and may you always be my best friend. But let 
Eugene leave us alone for a few moments, that I 
may propose to you a sacrifice which will cost me 
as many tears as it will you, Josephine.” “‘ You can 
proceed before me, sire,” said Eugene, who truly 
conjectured the impending blow’; “ the empress 
will perhaps require her son to aid her to support 
her misfortunes.” Josephine remained silent. She 
had never listened to the reports that had jbeen 
spread abroad since the accession of her husband 
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to the throne. Eugene gazed at her with tears in| 
hiseyes. ‘ Well, then! my friend,” replied Bona- | 
parte, let your son, who will always be mine also, 
hear me, and comfort even me; for it is a frightful | 
sacrifice.” Sosaying, with an air of kindness, he 
placed one hand onthe shoulder of Eugene, with | 
the other he clasped the hand of Josephine. “ My | 
friend,” proceeded he, after amoment’s recollection 
“do youthink that an attachment of the heart is | 
able to withstand every trial, and that, through the | 
force of circumstances, two beings that adore each 
other, can live separated by distance, though not by 
sentiment?” Josephine at first did not understand 
him. It was evident that Napoleon was really at- 
tached to her, for he spoke much and indefinitely, 
before he ventured to pronounce the word divorce, 
which he at length summoned up courage to do, 
with pale and trembling lips. He joined to it some 
expressions concerning the interests and the glory 
of France. 

Napoleon doubtless expected a scene of tears, 
shricks, and fainting. His surprise wasgreat, when | 
at this avowal, the empress summoned up all her 
strength, and answered him apparently unmoved. 
“ Sire! if [had faith in oracles, and if I believed 
that, as has been told me, I should carry to my place 
of exile your fortune and your happiness, I would 
not consent to what you have proposed. But, if it 
will advantage either yourself or France, I will 
consent to it.” She spoke ina firm and sustained 
tone; as she concluded, she reclined her head 
on the breast of her son, murmuring so low that it 
could not be heard by the emperor, “I will consent, 
but it will kill me.” “Why do you speak of exile ?” 
replied Napoleon, affected even to tears. “My 
Josephine shall always be so near me, that I can see 
her sometimes ; and often will [leave the palace of 
another wife, whom the interests of the state not my 
heart, have compelled me to take, to clasp you | 
again in myarms.” “J give, without regret, all | 
else to my successor,”’ answered Josephine, “ since 
I possess your heart; for mine is still young enough 
for friendship, though my face be too old for love.” 

When Napoleon was ready to depart, Josephine 
approached the window, and perceiving that the 
weather had suddenly changed, and that the rain 
was descending in torrents, she sighed deeply, and 
then ordered one of her carriages to be prepared to 
conduct the emperor to his suite. 

This incident took place atthe end of the month 
of September, 1809. Three years after, when the 
empress Maria-Louisa, indulging in the amuse- | 
ments of Vienna, thought but little of the exile of | 
her husband to Elba, the unfortunate Josephine 
died of grief. The last words that she uttered 
were, ‘ Elba !—Napoleon !” 

During the hundred days, the emperor questioned 
her medical attendants concering the cause of her 





death. “Grief for your misfortunes,” was the | 
reply; and Napoleon added, with a sigh, ‘She at | 
least loved me.” 
= 

General Gerard. 


Compre Etienne Maurice Gerard, marshal of | 
France, was born at Damvilliers (deparment de la | 
Meuse,) in 1773. At eighteen years of age he ser- 
ved as acommon soldier in the Republican army, 

















and rapidly rose from the ranks to the grades of 
sous-lieutenant and lieutenant. He was at the 
glorious battles of Eleurus, and of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse. Atthe passage of the Roe he particularly 
distinguished himself. In the year five he was 
named aide-de-camp to General Bernadotte, and 
accompanied him in all the campaigns of Italy and 


|the Rhine, when the name of Gerard was frequent- 


ly inserted with honorable distinction inthe military 
bulletins and reports of that period. He was suc- 
cessively made commander of the Legion of Honor, 
and the chief of the staff of the French army in Den- 
mark. Atthe battles of Urfar, Wagram, Mos- 
kowa, and during the whole of the disastrous Rus- 
sian war, he continued to increase his military 
reputation, and received several wounds. General 
Oudin being killed at La Moskawa, Gerard replac- 
ed him as commander of a division. At Frankfort- 
upon the Oder, with the wreck of his gallant band, 
he overthrew a great part of the Russian cavalry 
which had cut offhis retreat from Berlin.—Dieu- 
ville, Nugent, Naujis, aud Montereau were 1n turn 
different theatres of his gallant exploits. In 1814, 
at Troyes, he saved that town from being pillaged 
and burnt by an advantageous capitulation with the 
Bavarian General Wrede. When Napoleon first 
abdicated, General Gerard took the oath of fidelity 
to Louis XVIII., and was appointed to conduct back 
the French corps-d’armee then at Hamburgh, for 
which service he received the Cross of St. Louis 
and the Grand Cross ofthe Legion of Honor. Du- 
ring the 100 days,the Emperor appointed him in- 
spector-General of Strasburg, after which he was 
Governor of Belfort. He was next named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army de la Moselle, dis- 
tinguished himself greatly at the battle of Ligny, 
and was so severely wounded at la Dyle, that he 
was obliged to retire to Tours, where he remained 
till the end of September, 1815. When Paris ca- 
pitulated, the General was one of those chosen to 
present the army’s submission to the King. In 1816 
he went to Brussels, where he espoused Made- 
moiselle de Valence, In 1817 he re-entered France, 
and retired to his estate of Villers. In 1822 he was 
elected Deputy of the Chamber, where he invaria- 
bly voted with the Liberals, most of whom have 
since degenerated into Doctrinarians, and Juste 
Milieuists. The recent event of his public life 
must be freshinthe memory ofevery reader. When 
the scale had turned in favor of the combatants ‘of 
the thrge days, General Gerard assumed the mili- 
tary command of Paris, which General Dubourg 
had dered to risk in the first hours of danger. Du- 
bourg has ever since been in disgrace; Gerard has 
been constantly rising in favor! First he was minis- 
ter of war. Then he added, if not to his heroic fame, 
at least to his substantial honor and fortune, at the 
glorious ten-to-one taking of Antwerp, where the 
Hope of the House of Orleans, the young Duke of 
Orleans, so gallantly exposed himselfin the trenches 
beneath the tutelar wing of the old warrior of the 
eagle. From a marshal’s staffCompte Etienne Mau- 
rice Gerard has now assended to the eminent, or if 
you will, imminent post of minister of War, and, 
nominally, President of the Council of Ministers. 
I forgot to notice, that it was Gerard who prevailed 
upon Napoleon to receive Bourmont, again inte 
favor, during the one hundred days. 
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T HME REPENTANT WIFE. 


BY MISS JOHNSON. 
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Tue pernicious effects of too much indulgence to | sitions exactly coincided with her own. They had 
children are in general obvious to all but the over-| not wealth, but enjoyed a competency, and were 
fond parent. The neglect of a little salutary disci- | contented and happy. Evaline became the wife of 
pline, during the period of youth, proves indeed very | g worthy man, possessed of an ample fortune. He 
frequently the bane ofhappiness throughout every | was enamoured of her beauty, which in a great 
after stage of life. Itis, however, an evil which | measure blinded him to her foibles, although these 
proceeds not from corrupt dispositions, but is rather | were but too obvious to others. Her conduct after 


what might be called an amiable weakness. Yet 
it ought to be carefully guarded against, even for the | 
sake of the objects so dearly beloved. 


Weseldom fail to find a child losing the regard of | 
every one else, just in proportion as he receives im- | 
proper indulgence from his parents. He of course 
becomes untoward, haughty, and petulant, and isin | 
danger of growing up, like Esau, with a hand rais- | 
ed against every one, and every one’s hand uprais- | 
edagainst him. Accustomed to the gratification of 
all his desires, he can ill brook control or disap- 
pointment, and is apt to become impetuous upon 
every occasion of restraint and provocation, either 
real or imaginary. 

The lasting influence of these intemperate early , 
habits too often mars the happiness of social con- 
nections. From them proceed the turbulent and 
over-bearing husband, and the self-willed and un- 
dutiful wife. Itis therefore the duty of the guardians | 
of youth, as they love them and prize their future | 
prosperity, to guard against this fatal error. They 
ought also to watch over and study the different dis- | 
positions of their minds, and to endeavor, ac-| 
cordingly, to arrange their mode of individual treat- 
ment. 

Evaline was the only daughter of respectable pa- 
rents. Engagements in an extensive business kept 
her father much from home, and her mother was of 
a weakly and delicate constitution. Evaline was, 
their all, and their affection for her, knew no bounds. | 
She was, therefore, brought up with indulgence 
which this excess of fondness could draw forth. 


marriage, however, proved so glaring, that his eyes 
though reluctantly, were at last opened. Dress, 


‘equipage, and visiting, engrossed all her thoughts 


and attention.. Her disappointed husband fondly 
cherished the expectation that time and reflection 
might bring round a reform: but in this he found 
himself greatly mistaken. In due time she brought 
himason. He now hoped that the career of folly 
would be at an end, and flattered himself that her 
attention would naturally be turned to an object so 
interesting. But no change in the lady’s conduct 
took place. She soon informed him that a nurse 
must be provided for the child, because she would 
undergo neither the fatigue nor the confinement 
which the discharge of that duty required. He ven- 
tured to expostulate, but was upbraided with an 
unfeeling disregard of her happiness. 

She next became the parent of a lovely daugh- 
ter, without being diverted from her injurious pro- 
pensities by a concern for her tender charge. 
Matters daily growing worse, and althogh she saw 
her husband unhappy, s :e did not wish to consider 
herself the cause. As she could not endure the 
want of company she became less select in her 


| choice, and more extravagant in her follies, until 


the tongue of censure at length began to exagger- 
ate them into enormous crimes! Her husband could 
no longer remain silent ; and as she did not choose 
to be admonished, a very unpleasant altercation 
took place. In the course of this, she branded him 
with want of affection, and questioned his ever 
having entertained for her the regard which he pro- 





She early contracted an intimate friendship with! fessed She supposed hismotives from the beginning 
Agnes, the daughter of a widow lady, who had been, were mercenary; and that now, having obtained 
left with a numerous family, and lived in the imme-/ her fortune, he began to discover his dislike of her 
diate neighborhood. Agnes was educated with| person. She had, however, been always .accus- 
ideas very different from those of her young friend, | tomed to gratify and follow her own inclinations, 
having been, of necessity and from principle, taught} and had never, even when a child, met with either 
the profitable lesson of industry and frugal economy | check or remonstrance from those who had a much 
and to consider health and intellectual powers as | better title to apply them, had they thought such 
given for higher purposes than the amusement of interferance necessary. She concluded with 
the possessor. The misspending of time, and the , adding, that he might spare himself the pain and 
misapplication of these precious endowments, was | trouble of expressing them, as she was not disposed 
impressed upon her mind as being a source of nev- | either to listen to hisdictates, or attend to his ad- 
er-failing unhappiness and calamity tothe infatuated | monitions. Tothe last part of her speech he made 
abusers of such inestimable blessings. As she | noreply, but throughoutthe remainder of the day 
had learned from experience that useful employment | appeared thoughtful and reserved; and when he 
constitutes pleasure, and is pregnant with advan-| addressed her, it was with a studied civility, which 
tage, it prevented time from appearing tedious, and | she could not help feeling. Next morning he order- 
ennui was only known to her by name. | ed his horse ; and having puta paper into her hand, 

The two friends were nearly of an age, and hap-| and told her that he weuld not return until the fol- 
pened fo be married much about the same time. | lowing day, he mounted and rode off. She hastily 
Agnes was united to a deserving man, whose dispo- | broke the seal, and read the following letter :— 
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‘“« My dear Evaline—For such you still are, in de- 
spite of your errors and my sufferings, I do not yet 
consider you wicked, although I much fear you are 
on the highway to ruin andinfamy. As I, therefore 
feel myself unequal to the, task of combating the 
evil effects of your early habits, [ have now resolved 
to restore you tothe charge of those under whose 
auspices they were formed. I shall give you these 
three reasons, by which I have been influenced in 
forming this resolution: The first is, that your ruin 
may not be accomplished while under my protec- 
tion; the second, a dread of the evil consequences 
your giddy example may have upon our little ones; 
and the third, a desire of mutual peace. Alas! how 
soon have my high-formed hopes of conjugal felli- 
city passed away like a morning cloud, and left me 
forlorn and wretched! My house is become a scene 
of riot, and the beloved of my bosom cannot spare 
an hour’s attention to a fond husband and his help- 
less children. 

Ishall, however, satisfy you that my motives in 
forming the connection have been every thing but 
mercenary. You shall carry back the full sum I 
received as your dowry; and as you set a much 
higher value upon itthanI do,to this shall be added 
another, notunworthy of your acceptance. Although 
your improvidence and profusion might soon have 
put it out of my power, I have still enough for my 
own wants, and wherewith to educate my children 
in the way I approve. With these wrecks of my 
blasted prospects, I shall retire to some peaceful se- 
clusion, where, by devoting my whole attention to 
the formation of their youthful minds, I will endea- 
vor to guard them against those habits by the effects 
ef which I am now overwhelmed with distress. 
The plan of your departure I expect will be arrang- 
ed before my return; and may you ever be hap- 
pier than is your sorrowful, but affectionate hus- 
band.” 

Evaline was thundet-struck. She had no idea of 
matters being brought to such a crisis. While she 
could not repress a sensation of conscious shame, 
she at the same time knew not how to act, as it 
would be so humiliating to make the matter known 
to any of her fashionable acquaintances. She now 
thought of Agnes, who, since her marriage, had 
been by her forgotten and neglected. She instant- 
ly set out to call upon her early friend, and found 
her busily engaged in the management of her fami- 
ly, with a lovely child in her arms, and another at 
her knee. Agnes received her with unafiecied 
kindness, and after repeated efforts, learned from 
her the object of her visit, and was permitted to read ! 
the letter. This being done, she remained silent 
until her friend, having urged her to speak her mind 
freely, begged her counse! and advice. « My dear 
Evaline,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, “then I must 
say I think you are to be blamed, very much to be 
blamed,” ‘Well then,” replied Evaline in falter- 
ing accents, “allowing that to be the case, what 
would you advise me to do?” “Just,” answered 
Agnes, “the only thing you can do to re-establish 
yourself in the regard of your husband, and in the 
esteem of the world, and to secure your own happi- 
ness and honor; you ought to receive your husband 
on his return, with every mark of penitence and sub- 
mission. You ought to make a thousand conces- 
sions, though he did not require them. But you 








must first resolve firmly within yourself, that your 
future life shall be devoted to make atonement to 
him for the errors of the past.” “ But do you think” 
replied Evaline, with tears streaming from her eyes, 
“that he can receive me with forgiveness, or love 
me as formerly?” ‘ Yes,” said Agnes, “ I think 
he will. His affectionseems to be still within your 
reach; but one step farther might putit forever out 
of your power. Do but read that letter dispassion- 
ately, and see what an affectionate husband you 
have rendered unhappy.” 

Evaline was silent, and appeared much humbled. 
She took an affectionate leave of Agnes, and re- 
turned home, secluded herself to ponder over the 
past, and to prepere her mind for future conduct. 
Upon a serious retrospection, she feltextremely dis- 
satisfied. The longer she considered her own im- 
prudences, an increasing respect for her husband 
gradually arosein her mind, and she now anxiously 
longed for an opportunity of making those conces- 
sions to which she at first felt so much reluctance. 
Her busband returned, and before the repentant 
Evaline had completed an acknowledgment of her 
errors, she was enclosed in an embrace of forgive- 
ness and love. She has now become as remarkable 
for conjugal affection, maternal solicitude, and 
every social virtue, as she had formerly been for 
levity and extravagance. Agnes is her confidante 
and counsellor. She is a tender mother, and a du- 
tiful wife. “Her husband is known in the gates, 
her children arise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” 

Litchfield, Ct. 1834. 








Thou wast not There. 
By Robert Sweeny. 
I stoop within a brilliant hall, 
Among the young and gay, 
And joyous was the festival, 
And leud the revelry. 
Why was my spirit dark and dull, 
Where all seem'd free from care?— 
Why was my beart so sorrowfui ? 
Thou wast not there. 


Another sang that simple song, 

I oft had heard from thee, 

And merry voices ’mid the throng 

Recall’d thy notes of glee. 

I could not listen to that strain, 

That mirth I could not share, 

The song, the glee, alike were vain— 
Thou wast not there. 


Around me flitted many a form 
In graceful movement light, 
Their cheeks with youth's pure blushes warm, 
Their eyes with rapture bright. 
I thought of one as light as they, 
As exquisitely fair, 
And turn’d in bitterness away— 
Thou wast not there. 


Can splendor to the aching heart 

For vanish’d friends atone ? 

Can pleasure charm us, when we part 

From those we loved alone? 

Uh no! the humblest cot on earth 

With thee I'd rather share, 

Than dwell in courts, if,’mid their mirth, 
Thou wast not there. 
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THE THREE THIEVES. 


BY W. J. 


THOMAS. 


—~<>—— 


“Tere lived formerly in the neighborhood of | 


Laon three thieves, who by their ingenious strata- 
gems, audacity, and skill, contrived to lay the 
whole country under contribution. Two of them 
were brothers, and they were named Huaimet and 
Barat. They weresons ofa worthy sire, who had 
followed the same calling as themselves, and ended 
his career upon the gallows,—a fate commonly re- 
served for individuals who exhibit the peculiar 


saw that he had been tricked by his brother. ‘Well,’ 
cried he, ‘ he must indeed be a skilful thief who can 
rob athief.’ As for Travers, he felt an equal ad- 
miration for the two heroes, nor did he knowto 
which to give the palm. But humbled by the dis- 
play, and being vexed at their superior dexterity, 
and conscious of his inability te contend with them 
for an instant, he said tothem: ‘My friends, you 
are too much for me.’ You would escape twenty 





species of talent for which he was distinguished. 
The third was called Travers. 


say ,that they never added murder to robbery, but | well; 


contented themselves with simple felonies, which | 
they committed with an address which was little | 
short of Miraculous. 
they were all three travelling through the forest of 
Laon, when the conversation turned upon their 
respective abilities. Haimet, the elder of the bro- | 
thers, discovered upon the summit of a lofty oak, a | 
magpie’s nest, and saw the old magpie go into it. 

‘ Brother,’ said he to Barat, ‘ if any one should chal- | 
lenge you to go and steal the eggs from under the | 
old bird, without frightening her away, what would | 
you say tothem?’ ‘ Say,’ replied the younger one, 
* why, I should say he was a fool to eall upon one 
to do what was impossible.’ ‘ That isall very well,’ 
replied Haimet; ‘but I tell you, that the man who 
is not able to do that, is but a baby at thieving ;’ 
so saying, he began to mount the tree. When he 
reached the nest, he very gently made a hole in the 
bottom of it, caught the eggs as they fell through | 
the aperture, and brought them down, making his 
companions remark, as he exhibited them that there | 
was not one ef'them broken. ‘ Bravo!’ exclaimed 


It happened one day that) 


and | 


times together, while I should always be taken, IL 


It remains but to | find I am too dull to prosper at your ‘trade, so fare- 


E shall renounce that, and return to my old 
fone. Iam able and willing to work, soI shall go 
| home to my wife, andI hope I shall beable by God’s 
help, toearn an honest penny.’ Accordingly he 
‘returned home to his native village ; as he said, his 
| wife was glad to see him; he became once more 
san honest man, and labored so successfully, that at 
|the end of some months he was enabled to buy a 
pig. The animal was fattened, and when Christ- 
mas arrived, he killed it, and as usual, hung it up 
| by the legs against the well, while he went to work 
in the fie! ‘Ids, It would, however, have been better 
for him if he had sold it; he would by that means 
'have been spared those anxieties which are now to 
be related. The two brothers, who had never seen 
him since he separated himself from them, came 
justat this time to pay hima visit. His wife was 
|alone, busily employed at spining. She told them 
| | that her husband was from home and would not re- 
turn untilevening. So they wentaway, not how- 
| ever, tillthey scanned every corner of the premises, 
and in this survey, as may be pUPpRIAe, the fatted 
pig did not escape their notice. ‘Ah, ah!’ said 


Barat; ‘I must needs confess that thou arta fellow | they, as they left the house, ‘this shabby fellow is 
y; y , . 


and replace them under the mother as skilfully as | 
you took them away, we will readily acknowledge | 
you as our master in the gentle art and mystery of 7 
stealing.’ Htaimet accepted the challenge and re- 
mounted; and thus fell intothe snare which his 
brother had laid for him. For as soon as Barat 
perceived him at a certain height, he said to Tra- 
vers, ‘You have seen what my brothercan do. J] 
will now give you a specimen ofmy skill.’ Accor- 
dingly, he instantly climed up after his brother, 
followed him from bough to bough, and while the 
other, with eyes fixed on the nest, quite intent on 


his project, and attentive to the least movements of | place which escaped them,’ 


the bird, lest he should drive it away, coiled and 


ee ° ° e | 
of inimitable skill; and if you can now reascend 


/execution. 


going to regale himself with the pig, and has never 
invited us to partake of it. It willonly serve him 
right to make off with it, and eat it without him.’ 

Accordingly the knaves arranged their plot, and 
concealed themselves in the neighborhood, until 
night enabled them to put their stratagems into 
In the evening when Travers returned 
his wife told him of the visitors whom she had seen. 
I was quite afraid to be alone with them,’ said 
she: ‘and they were such ill-looking fellows, that 
I did not dare to ask them their names, or what 
they wanted. But their eyes ferreted our every 
thing, and I don’t think there isa nail in the whole 
‘ Alas!’ exclaimed 
Travers in a most doleful tone, ‘they can be no 





glided through the branches like a serpent—Barat | 
adroitly cut offhis pockets, and descended, bearing | 
im his hands the trophies of his victory, Haimet. 
however, having succeeded in replacing the eggs, 
expected to receive those praises which he felt that | 
his success ought to call forth. 
said Barat, jokingly ; ; «but I would bet a trifle you | 
have only hidden the eggs in your pocket.’ The | 


eldest would have submitted his pockets for in- | 
epection, but finding they had been removed, he 


‘It is all very well,’ | 


other than my oldcronies; my pig is lost—it is a 
done thing—and I now wish for many reasons that 
iI had sold it.’ * But,’ said his wife, ‘at all events 
|Tet us try to save it; let us remove it from where it 
hangs now, and conceal it somewhere else to-night, 
| and to-morrow we can consider what is best to be 
done about it.’ Travers followed his wife’s advice, 
the hog was taken down, and laid upon the ground 
at a different part of the room,. and then covered 
over with the trough which they used to knead the 


| 
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bread ; and when they had done this, they retired | me carry it in, while you run round to the stable, 
to bed, feeling, however, by no means easy upon and see whether that is all safe, for I heard a 
the subject. The night at length arrived, and with | great noise there just now, and I am sadly afraid 
it the two brothers to put their plan into execution ; | they are trying to break in there.’ Travers placed 
and while the elder one kept watch, Barat began the animal upon the shoulders of his supposed wife, 
to make a hole inthe wall, at the very spot where and once more went the rounds of his farm-yard ; 
the hog had hung. He soon, hewever, found that | and greatwas his surprise when he returned, to find 
there was nothing left there, but the cord by which | his wife in bed, crying and half dead with fright. 
ithad been suspended, and exclaimed. ‘We are He then discovered that he had been duped again. 
too late, the bird has flown.’ Travers, who was, He was determined, however, not to be balked; 
kept ina state of continual alarm, and could get no| and if his honor was at stake in the adventure, he 
sleep on account of his dread of being robbed, fan-| vowed that he would not terminate the affair any 
eying he heard some noise, awoke his wife, and | other way than triumphantly. Though he never 
ran to the kneading-trough to see if the pig was still | supposed the thieves would take the same road a 
there. There it was safe enough; but as he felt | second time, he entertained the very reasonable 
no less anxiety about hisbarn and stable, he sallied | opinion, that the forest being not only the most con- 
forth, armed with a hatchet, just to see if all was venient, but also the most secure hiding-place, they 
right. Barat, whoheard him go out, seized that) would again choose it for their retreat ; and so, in 
opportunity of slipping in at the door; hethen crep fact, it was. Thither they speedly betook them- 
up to the bedside, and imitating the voice of Travers | selves ; and in the joy of their hearts, and their 
said, ‘ Mary, the hog is not hanging up against the | anxiety to taste the fruits of their enterprise, they 
wall ; what have you done with it?’ ‘Why don’t! lighted a fire at the foot of a spreading oak, for the 
you recollect,’ said she, ‘ that we hid it under the purpose of cooking a chop or two, The wood, 
kneading-trough ?’ «Now I do,’ but I really had however, was green, and burnt so badly, that they 
forgotten it—don’t you getup, I'll see aboutit.’ So| were forced to go rambling about in search of dry 
saying, he went to the trough, and placing the pig | leaves and withered branches. Travers, who, 
upon his shoulders, marched off with it. | After | thanks to the fitful blazings of the fire, had, in the 
having been his round, and examined every part of | mean time, been attracted to the same spot, availed 
the premises, Travers returned. ‘I must confess,’ | himself of their absence to disrobe and ascend the 
said his wife, that I have gota husband whose head | tree. Then suspending himself with one hand 
is not good for much ; to think you should so soon | from a branch, as if he had been hanged there, he 
forget where youhad put the pig.” No sooner did | no sooner saw his ancient friends return, and busy 
Travers hear these words than he knew how the | theinselves in blowing the fire, than he called out 
case stood. ‘Ah,’ said he,‘ I said they would rob | with a voice ofthunder. ‘Unhappymen, your end 
me, and they have done so sure enough. It is gone | will be like mine.’ Horrified at this terrific an- 
now, and we shall certainly never see it more.’| nouncement, they looked up, and then seeing, as 
Neverless, as the robbers could not be far off, he | well as hearing, what they supposed to be the ghost 
thought he would follow them, in hopes of overta-| of their father, they speedily betook themselves to 
king them, and of recovering his property. They | flight. Travers, instantly repossessed himself of 
had taken a narrow path across the fields, which | his clothes, and of that which he held dearer still, 
led to the woods. In which they hoped to conceal | his hog ; and returned in triumph to relate to his 
their prey with perfect security. Haimet hastened | wife this fresh vietory. She, poor soul, threw her 
on in front, to see that the coast was all clear; and | arms round him, and overwhelmed him with kisses 
his brother, who was incumbered by the load he | and congratulations onthe boldness and success of 
carried, walked more slowly, and followed at some | the manceuvre. ‘ We must not feel too well sat- 
little distance. ‘Travers soon came up with the | isfied of our safety yet,’ said he; ‘the rogues are 
latter. He recognized him, and then assuming" the | not far off, and as long as there is a mersel of the 
the tone and voice of the elder brother, said, ‘ You, bacon left, [shall be afraid of loosing it ; but make 
must be tir@d, give it to me; itis now my turn to| haste and get some boiling water, and we'll e’en 
carry it.’ Barat, who thought it was his brother | cook it. Ifthey returnthen, we shall see how they’ll 
who spoke to him, handedthe pig over to Travers, | manage to get it.’ So, while she lighted the fire. 
and hastened ontowardsthe wood. He had not,|hecutupthe pig, which was thrown piece-meal 
however, proceeded a hundred yards, before to his | into the saucepan ; and they then, that they might 
great astonishment, he overtook Haimet—.‘ Con- | take better care of it, satthemselves down in each 
found it,’ he exclaimed, ‘but I have been done!|chimney-corner. But Travers, who was sadly 
That knave Travers has played me a trick ;_ but, | fatigued with the labors and anxieties of his night's 
never mind, you shall see whether I am not a match | work, was not long before he beganto doze. ‘You 
for him yet. So saying, he undressed himself, | had better lay down,’ said his wife; I will watch 
placed his shirt over his other clothes, made up aj the saucepan. All the doors and windows are fas- 
sortof a woman’s cap for his head, and, thus | tened, so there is nothing to fear; and, at all events 
accoutred, ran as fast as he possibly could, by a if I hear any noise, I can easily wake you.’ Feel- 
different road, towards the cottage of Travers, for | ing satisfied by these assurances, he threw himself 
whose arrival he waited just outside of the door. | all dressed as he was, upon the bed, and in a few 
No sooner did he see him approach, than he made | minutes was fast asleep. His wife continued for 
up tohim, as if hehad been his wife, and counter-/some time to keep wateh over the kettle and _ its 
feiting her voice, inquired whether he had recovered | contents ; but at length she began to grow sleepy, 
the pig. ‘Qh, yes,’ replied the husband, ‘I have | and finally snored in her chair. In the meanwhile, 
got it safeenough.’ ‘ Give it to me, then, and let | the thieves having recovered from their first alarm, 
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returned to the oak ; where finding neither the pig{| The herald immediately replied, that such pre- 
hor the gallows-bird who had so scared them, they | posterous conditions could not be for a monient 
were not long in divining the truth of the adventure. | listened to; adding, that the garrison was known 
They felt they should be dishonored for ever should | to be weak ; and concluding by again demanding 
Travers get the better of them in this war of strata- the instant surrender of the place. 

gems, and they returned to his abode, fully de- “ My good friend,” answered the shepherd, “do 
termined to make a last effort to save their reputa- ‘not be toorash. I advise youto inform your gene- 
tion, and steal his bacon. “They are going tosave us ral from me, that nothing but my desire to avoid 
the trouble of cooking it,’ said Barat to his brother. ; blood-shed could make me think of surrendering 
‘ Well, we have had so much bother about it, they | on any terms whatever ; and please to add, that 
may well spare us that. So,now be quiet, and I'll if he does not choose to agree to those I have 
warrant you, you shall soon taste it.’ Then he already stated, he will gain possession of the town 
went immediately and cut along stick, one point | only at the point ofthe sword; for I swear to you, 
of which he sharpened ; then mounted the roof, and | by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
thrusting the stick down the chimney, stuck it into | wellas by the honor of a gentleman, the garrison has 
a piece of bacon, which he very carefully drew out. lately received a reinforcement he little dreams off.” 
It so happened, that at this moment Travers awoke.; So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and 
He saw the maneuvre, and then perceiving very | puffed away with an air of the most consummate 
clearly, that with enemies so skilful, peace was |nonchalance. Confounded by this appearance of 
better than war, he called out to them, ‘ Comrades, | boldness and security, the herald thought it prudent 
you are wrong totry and steal my bacon, and I was | to return, and state to Gonsalvo the demands which 
wrong notto have invited you to partake of it. -had been made. The Spanish general, deceived 
| at this show of resistance, and being unwilling to 
2 'waste either men or time in reduéing this paltr 
The Village Garrison. | town, resolved toagree to the paren Shee offered, 


Ir happened, in the course of the Thirty Years | and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. 
War, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded | This lenient determination was announced by the 
the Spanish troops then over running the Palatinate, | herald to the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say 
found it necessary to possess himself of alittle wall-| in reply, “I find your commander is a man of 
ed village, called Ogersheim, that lay in his way.| sence.” He then left the walls, let down the draw- 
On the first intelligence of his approach, all the in- | bridge, and the Spanish troops poured in the town. 
habitants fled to Manheim. Surprised at seeing no one in the streets but a 
The anxiety and distress of the citizens may be | strange-looking fellow, whose caricature of a mili- 
more easily conceived than described. Fortunately | tary costume hung upon him like patchwork, Gonsal- 
however, one man possessed both courage and | vo began to suspecttreachery, and, seizing the shep- 
shrewdness ; and, on the spur of the moment, be- | herd demanded to know where the garrison was. 
thought himself of a scheme to give his wife and| “If your highness will follow me, I will show 
baby a chance of escape, which, after embracing | you,” answered the rustic. 
thein both, he hastened to put into execution. |“ Keep by my stirup, then,” exclaimed Gonsalvo ; 
The inhabitants, having run off in a tremendous | * and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
hurry, had left almost all their property at his dis- | me, I shall senda bullet through your heart.” 
posal; so he had no difficulty in finding what was| “ Agreed,” said our friend. ‘‘ Follow me Span- 
necessary for his purpose—namely, a complete iards! for I swear by the word of an honest man 
change of dress. Having first accoutred his lower | and a Christian, as well as by the honor of a gen- 
. man in military guise, he tossed away his shepherd’s | tleman, that the garrison will offer you no injury.” 
hat, which he replaced with a huge helmet, “a At length turning into a narrow lane, he stopped 
world too wide ;” he buckled along sword to his | before a mean-looking house; and having prevailed 
side, threw a goodly cloak over his shoulders, stuck on Gonsalvo to enter, he led him into a small room, 
two enormous pistols in his belt, and, putting on | where lay his wife with her little boy b®side her. 
boots so thick in the soles aud high in the heels,, “ Noble general !” he said pointing tothe former, 
that they lifted him about half a yard from the “this is our garrison . and this,” he added, taking 
ground, he fastened to them a pair of those prodigi- his son in his arms, “ is the reinforcement of whieh 
ous jingling spurs which were the. fashion of the I told you.” 
time. Thus accoutred, he forthwith betook himself; Aware now of the real state of matters, the absur- 
to the walls, and leaning with a pompous air on his | dity andcleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
sword, he listened coolly to the herald, who advanc- | gravity, and Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
ed to summon the village to surrender. Then taking off a gold chain which decorated his 
“ Friend,” said our hero, as soon as the herald | own person, he passed it round the neck of the infant. 
concluded his speech, “ tell your commander, that | Permit me to offer this mark of esteem,” he said, 
though I have not yet made up my mind to surren-| good-naturedly, “ for the valiant garrison of Oger- 
der at all, I may possibly be induced to do so, sheim. By the hand ofa soldier, I envy you the 
provided he agrees to the three following conditions | possession of such reinforcement ; and you must let 
in which I shall make no abatement whatever. Ist, me present you with this purse of gold, for the use of 
The garrison must he allowed to march out with | the young recruit.” 
military honors; 2d, The lives and property of the; He then stooped down and kissed the delighted 
inhabitants must be protected; 3d, They must be mother and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving 
left to enjoy the free exercise of the protestant reli-| the shepherd to boast for many a summer day and 
gion.” winter night of the success of his stratagem. 
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Miseries of a Handsome Man. 


Miseries of a handsome man! Young ladies 
will smile and old men look incredulous at this de- 
claration, but let not either of those classesdeem me 
an object of envy ;—far from it. Little do they 
imagine how Iam led to reproach my beautiful | 
mouth, to look daggers at my brilliant eyes, to de- 
vote each particular feature to the most particularly 
unpleasant fate that ever unhappy beauty endured. | 
How often do I envy the peaceful state of mind 
which they whoare called ‘ordinary people,” they 
who have every thing “in common” are destined 
to enjoy, they whose noses luxuriate in such an in- 
significancy of snub as never to have excited the 
impertinent attacks either of admiration or of envy, 
whose eyes nobody knows the color of—whose 
height is five feet something—in short whose whole 
personal attributes are framed with such attention 
to the golden mien as never to have attracted atten- 
tion. Perhaps my readers may smile at this—they 
will not understand the nature of my miseries—let 
them listen. 

My infancy was my golden age; mountains of 
sugar plums, oceans of jellies, torrents of kisses, 
were the rewards I received for being borna beauty. 
Oh! thatI could have always continued six years | 
old! But the scene soon changed, the first hint [| 
received that life was in future to consist of some-| 
thing else than comfits and kisses, was from my | 
father, who told my mother in my presence, that the | 
boy’s pretty face was likely to make him a pretty 
fool. From that time my fate darkened. I was sent 
to school, where the boys called me Polly, and the 
master told me with a jeer, when his infernal cane 
was on my back, not to spoil my pretty face with 
crying. Some ofthe bigger ruffians would abso- 
lutely squirt ink on my face, and tell me they were 
beauty spots; a thousand indignities of this sort 
were my unfortunate lot. When I left school the 
prospect brightened a little; I was yet too young to 
be an object of fear to mamas or curiosity to daugh- 
ters. My prettiness was as yet thought amusing ; 
nay so innocent was its nature at that time, that a 
maiden lady, verging towards what is emphatically 
called a certain age, who had taken a fancy to por- 
trait painting, actually desired me to sit to her, my 
face was so like the Apollo’s. I never sat but once 
and after some time I learned that the old cat had 
remarked, that whatever likeness the rest of my 
face might bear to tle Apollo, my eyes were un- 
questionably full of the devil! That remark clung 
to me for years after. I never got the better of it. 
For a year or two, however, I may be said to have 
enjoyed my existence ; but “‘a change came o’er the 
spirit of my dream.” 





It was discovered that I was vain—“all hand- 
some people are vain you know—and then you see 
how the creature walks, one can tell that he fancies 
all the world admire him.” It was to no purpose 
changing my walk; If I walked upright, it was pride 
if negligently, it was affectation. I cut my chin 
unfortunately with a razor, and then, the criticisms 
that were showered on the unfortunate bit of court 
plaster, it was necessary to. strip off the plaster 
twenty times a day to satisfy every aunt and cousin 
and female friend, that it was areal wound, and not 





intended asa beauty spot. Notacoat could I wear 


a 


but it was said to have employed half a dozen men 
in making, and as many more in altering—a report 
was spread abroad that a tailor was one whole night 
and day locked up in my room, and myself with him 
altering a coat in which I was to appear at a ball 
that evening. Then the observations—‘It was 
ridiculous for a good-looking young man to be so 
puppyish; it would be excusable in an ugly one.” 
Any thing to please. I changed my plan and ap- 


| peared a sloven,—hat unbrushed, clothes awkward- 


ly arranged, neck-cloth vilely tied—worse and 
worse. ‘The battery changed its fire, but was as 
murderous as ever—‘“cleanliness and attention to 
dress are the bounden duty of all young persens, no 
personal graces can excuse inattention to these es- 
sentials,"—that was my old aunt. “Well now 
really, Harry, this is too bad, we, you know have 
admired your face long enough, and are not so 
afraid of its powerful influence, as to desire you to 
disguise yourself in that horrid dress—it is really 
shocking,"—that was my young cousin. ‘“ Have 
you seen that piece of vanity, M. ,lately? He 
imagines because he has the handsomest face of 
any person we know, he is entitled to be the 
most vilely dressed—the brute !’’"—that was every 
body. ; 

I grew up to man’s estate, the plot against me 
thickened; the world seemed one great critic, who 
had nothing to do but to write articles upon beauty, 
and vanity, and garde-a-vous young maidens. Mo- 
thers now began to gather together their daughters 
behind the folds of their gigot sleeves, whenever I 
made my appearance. The society of the young, 
and none but the old and ugly were left me. Then, 
the scandalous reports that were circulated about 
my habits. One said, he or she, (I forget which) 
had heard that I slept with my whiskers in curl pa- 
pers ; another that I was three hours and twenty-five 
minutes tying my cravat, and that I spoiled several 
dozen during the operation; another that I had been 
heard to say that I would make love to any ten wo- 
men inone day, and make them promise to marry 
me the next; he must be immortal, he is so hand- 
some, and then the women do spoil those creatures 
so, when they are at all good-looking ; for my part, 
I detest men;” that was Miss Juliana Scraggneck ; 
and she certainly ought to have good reason for her 
detestation, for no one ever looked at me more than’ 
herself. The worst of all this was, that the pretty 
creatures themselves believed all that was told 
them—“ this was the unkindest cut of all.” I could 
have borne all the criticisms and espoinage of the 
antiquated Hecates, and gloried in the idea of re- 
venging myself, by making a conquest of some 
blooming young creature, but this was denied me ; 
[ was the object of universal fear. Elder sisters 
would tell their young sisters to “ keep close” to 
them when I entered the room, and would acquire 
a reputation for courage by venturing to answer to 
any questions. I was peeped at over fans, and 
viewed through door chinks. I was treated, in fact, 
as amonster. I verily believe to have been seen 
alone with me, would have ruined a girl’s re- 
putation; however, they gave me but little chance. 

I grewa melancholy misanthropic; I likened 
myself to the wandering Jew, to the last man—life 
is a burthento them, beauty to me. I lost my spirits 
and forsook society,—more libels. “ Ah, I knew it 
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would come to this; I said he would repent of his 
sins at last; well, let him be miserable, it may be | 
some consolation to the many whose hearts he has 
broken.” This was said of me—of me, whe never 
would have dreamed that women had any hearts at | 
all, or ifthey had, I might have supposed them made | 
of adamant, so little were they ever softened by | 
words or deeds of mine. Have they any hearts? | 
the tigresses. But it was plain that whatever plan 
I might choose to adopt, I should be subject to the 
like attacks. It was the fable of the miller and his 
donkey ; nothing would please; but alas! the like- 
ness reaches no farther, the miller sold his donkey, 
my beauty could not be sold. 

My friend George Singleton married. Now, 
thought I, there is a retreat for me, in his domestic 
circle, there I may be happy ; my friend will make 
one woman reasonable; she will admit me, perhaps 
even she will induce others of her sex to take pity 
on me. Vain hopes, foolish anticipations! The 
very first visit I paid them, George looked uneasy, 
shifted his chair, made signsto his wife (Isaw it all, 
miserable wretch that lain, suffering has made my 
senses acute,) till at last his wife quitted the pres- 
ence, under the plea of a violent head-ache (I never 
saw a woman look better in my life,) while he was 
so confoundedly civil, that I made my retreat as | 
soon as possible. I saw it all, but it was too good 
a chance to be given up I called again—the dose 
wasrepeated, and the eternal head-ache again sent 
her off. LIreproached him with want of confidence 
and he replied with the most provoking candor, 
“why, my dear fellow, L really am as proud of your 
acquaintance as ever, but you see I am married, 
and you are aware that you—you—” he began to 
stammer, but [ cut him short, what was the good of 
listening to what I knew beforehand ; he was afraid 
to trust me with his wife. 

One trial more. I softened down all iny obnox- 
ious beauties, combed my hair straight, clipped my 
mustachios, muffled my face as much as possible, | 
corrected every thing that I thought was prominent 
in my manners, exercised myself in all awkward 
attitudes; in short, defaced and vulgarised myself 
as much as possible, to make myself as much like 
ordinary humanity as lay in my power, and then 
tried if society would look upon me in my altered 
shape. The trial partially succeeded, and I was | 
permitted to pay my addresses to a beautiful girl. | 
But here my pen fails me—never shall I have the 
courage to describe—how I was obliged to hold my 
handkerchief before my face when her confounded 
relations were about (she herself was not so partic- 
ular)—how I was obliged to vary my position, so as 
to show myself in the worst light in their presence ; 
how it was atlast discovered in spite of my attempts 
at concealment; how my beauty clung to me in 
spite of all the abominably libellous insinuations 
from all quarters, that a handsome man admires 
nothing but himself; how the difficulties were at 
last got over—ring bought, house furnished, when 
every thing was overturned by myself. I unfortu- 
nately was discovered by my beauty gazing in a 
looking-glass; and here I solemnly declare that I 
was not admiring myself, but merely endeavoring 
to discover the cause of a violent titilation at the ex- 
tremity of my nose. I was perceived, Isay, by her, 
‘She never would 








and there the affair ended. 





marry aman that looked at a looking-glass while 
she was in the room—her friends had told her it 
would come to that.” 

Think of that!—So now it is all over with me. 
[see that Iam a marked man, and nothing that I 
can do will ever alter the currentof my fate. [have 
had serious thoughts lutely of disfiguring my face 
with a razor, or some such device, to bring myself 
down to the standard of ordinary perfection which 
these despots have established ; but after allit might 
be of little avail—fate isagainstme. Ihave calmed 
myself down tosomething like content, and am wait- 
ing for the period when time shall have whitened 
my hair, pulled out my teeth, bent my body, and 
made me fit to be seen. 














The Forsaken. : 


‘‘ So hard the heart !—of speech so bland 
False youth! thy words may mock 

The melting snows, the shifting sand, 
Thy breast the chisselled rock. 


“To all the oaths that won me thine, 
'To what was mutual bliss, 

Say, doubly false !—doth truth like mine 
Deserve return like this? 


“T speak not now, for words were weak, 
Of maiden fame betray’d, 

But wasteless form and bloodless cheek 
Confess the wretch you made. 

“ The quivering lip—the streaming eye— 
Remorseless canst thou see ? 

Do trembling voice and bursting sigh 
Awake no truth in thee? 


“Can souls attuned be rent apart, 
Nor both responsive swell ? 

Is lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
Four one alone a spell? 


‘“ TIlave hands been pledg’d? have countless vows 
Been plighted, but in vain ? 

Are all the transports passion knows, 
For only onea chain? 


“ Of hearts, I oft, by riches swayed, 
And barter’d faith, was told, 

Of love, became an impious trade, 
And maidens lett for gold. 


“Thou too perchance, to wealth a slave, 
Desert’st for worthless pelf, 

All, all she had to give, who gave— 
The maid who gave herself, 

‘‘ But love, as heaven it springs from, true, 
Disdains the venal mart, 

Not all Golconda or Peru 
Can buy one faithful heart. 


“ A fairer bride you well may find, 
A wealthier dowry too, 

Of nobler birth—of loftier mind— 
But neverone more true. 

“O stay!—I rave—alas! if now 
Such boon too great may seem, 
Lo! promis'd faith and plighted vow 

I own a woman’s dream. 


‘“‘ Nor maiden pride nor matron fame, 
(O! swelling heart be still,) 

I heed—so thine by any name, 
By any tie you will. 

“T’ll bend my steps where’er you go, 
And smooth the tedious way ; 

If ever pain approach, or woe, 
I'll kiss them both away. 
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Literary Notices. 


and Mrs. Gurner from the London Theatres, have 


Gate Mippreton. a novel.—This book we have | been added to the stock company ; the former made 
read with a great deal of pleasure, more so perhaps | his appearance in the character of Figaro, and was 
than we anticipated. It is from the well known | greeted with that applause, which his playing so 


pen of Horace Smith 
original, possessing great interest and drawn with 
much force. The ridiculous ambition of the weal- 
thy, the insolence and meanness of a few aristocrats 
are too well pourtrayed to need a word from us in 
its behalf. 


Hisrory or tor Cuurcu, by Dr. Waddington, is 
a volume of great value and ought to be in the pos- 
session ofevery family. It containsa history of the 
Christian religion from the time of James down to 
the Lutheran Reformation. 


Nores or a TRavELteR, &c.—This is the title 
of a neat and interesting book. It is filled with 
lively and instructive details of our own country, 
as wellas that of Europe. The first description 
which our traveller gives in his little work is, 
Mount Vernon, with a correct account of Washing- 
ton’s tomb, from that he glides to the Capitol at the 
seat of government, and public buildings at Balti- 
more, from thence he conveys our thoughts to the 
courts of Europe. In short, it is written ina style 
which bewilders the reader, until he almost imag- 
ines himself present to the scenes described. 


Cov. Knapr’s Tates.—This amusing volume, 
bears the title of the “ Tales of the gardea of Kos- 
cuszko,” and is written by this gentleman in his 
happiest style, and we predict forit, a popular stand- 
ing among the novel readers of the present age. 











The Drama. 

Tue Park TuHeatre opened forthe season on 
the first of September, the house was crowded in 
every part. The audience during the interval of 
the performances, repeatedly testified their satisfac- 
tion at the magnificent appearance of the house, by 
loud and prolonged applause. Mr. James W. Wal- 
lack, an old established favorite made his first ap- 
pearance on that evening, and received a cordial 
welcome from his friends. He performed the cha- 
racter of Hamlet in a highly creditable manner, al- 
though not as well as we have seen it played by 
others ;—tragedy seems notto be the forte in which 
Mr. W. excels, but in melo dramatic parts, he is 
without a rival upon the stage. Mrs. S. Chapman, 
a lady of pleasing and unassuming manners, and 
withal a charming actress, made her first appearance 
before a New-York audience as Ophelia, and receiv- 
ed repeated proofs of their good wishes. She pos- 
sesses a handsome and intelligent countenance, an 
elegant figure, a small foot, and a sweet, clear and 
distinct voice. Ophelia was performed to our liking 
better than we have often seen it done by Great 
STARS. 

Little Hill, the Yankee Comedian, has also ap- 
peared since the opening, in some of his popular 
parts. There is in truth, a quaint simplicity and re- 





pose in his style of acting, which convinces his hear- 
ers that his delineations are true to nature, and free 
from bombastic flourish. He utters the most ludi- 
crous sentences, and does the queerest things with 
so little effort, that whilst the house is convulsed 
wita laughter, he appears perfectly unconscious of 
the effect produced by his playing. Mr. Latham 





The hero of the work is an) richly deserved; the latter has appeared ina few 


minor parts which she performed in a pleasing 
manner, from which we are led to believe she will 
prove avery useful auxiliary tothe theatre. Mr. Pow- 
er, the successful representative of Irish characters, 
with all the peculiarities attached to the same, has 
been of late entertaining the play-going part of the 
community, with a series of his amusing characters. 
He always manages to keep his auditors in a con- 
stant roar of laughter. The Miss Phillips’ and Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, have arrived from London, and 
they will appear in the beginning of the ensuing 
month. We will take an opportunity of speaking 
of their success in our next number. 

Mr. Simpson, the worthy manager, has not been 
idle during the late recess; the theatre has under- 
gone many alterations. The painters’ brush has 
been successfully employed, and the interior of the 
house is now as brilliant and magnificent as it was 
formerly disgraceful to the city. The stage has 
been much improved by the removal of the heavy 
pedestals from the columns, at each side of the stage. 
The front of the boxes now presents a very changed 
and magnificent appearance. Beautiful ornaments 
and well executed paintings on dramatic subjects, 
have been placed around each of the circles. The 
ceiling of the house represents a splendid dome, 
exceedingly well painted, which forms a perfect 
finish to the interior, And we cannotclose this ar- 
ticle without expressing the delight and satisfaction 
we feel in knowing, Mr. Simpson is receiving night- 
ly the reward, his exertions and enterprise so justly 
entitles him. His indefatigable services, his moral 
and unblemished character, will always be looked 
upon by our citizens as deserving of their patronage. 


Travian Opera.—We have been informed, that 
there is as yet no definite decision as regards the 
continuing of the Italian Company in this city. 
Several proposals have been made with little suc- 
cess to obtain the house for English operas and an 
occasional visit from the French Company at New- 
Orleans. This plan we should think would succeed 
admirably, as our citizens generally understand 
French, and would take pleasure in hearing an 
opera in that language. We are sorry to say, itis 
our opinion, that the Italian opera will never be at- 
tended but with little encouragement in this country. 
If England cannot support one, how is it to be ex- 
pected America can. 


Miss Watson.—This very young and enchanting 
vocalist, who lately arrived in this country, from 
Europe accompanied by her father, appeared for the 
first time ina concert at Niblo’s Garden, a few nights 
since, and was very warmly received by an audi- 
ence capable of deciding on her vocal qualities, as 
asinger. She has come among us at an advanced 
season of the year, when gardens are forgotten, in 
the attraction of the theatres and balls. If Mr. 
Watson remains here through the winter, he will 
find in the summer, that the merits of his daughter 
will be appreciated by the Americans. Miss Wat- 
son will shortly appear at the Park Theatre in 
company with Miss Phillips the vocalist. 








TO THE LADIES, BARON DE STEUBEN, &c. 








To the Ladies. 


No lady shall wear more than seven distinct co- 
lors in her dress at the same time, thatbeing enough 
to form a rainbow. 

No lady shall wear colored or clouded stockings 
with a white dress. 

No married lady shall appear in a pink bonnet, 
and this aiso ought to be observed by every female 
over fourteen. 

No lady who hopes to be married, shall wear the 


hem of her dress, more than thirty-one inches 


deep. 





A wealthy tanner, of the Rue de I’ Oursine, died 
lately, leaving a will, whereby he directed that he 
should be buried in a well-tanned hide, and that the 
tools of his trade should be placed in his coffin. He 
also directed that a monument should be raised to 
him in the centre of his establishment, in order that 
he might continue to be surrounded by his workmen 
even indeath. 











A man who was apparently more of a wit than a 
madman, but who, notwithstanding, was confined 
to a mad house, being asked how he came there, 
answered, ‘Merely a difference of opinion. I said 
that all men were mad, and all men said that I 
was mad, and the majority carried the point.’ 





Ir cannot be that the earth is man’s only abiding 
place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast 
up by the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon 
its waves, and sink into nothingness. Else why is 
it, that the high and glorious aspirations, which 
leap like angles from the temple of our hearts, are 
forever wandering about unsatisfied? Why is it 
that the rainbow and the cloud come over us with 
a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off and 
leave us to muse on their faded loveliness ? Why 
is it that the stars which ‘ hold their festival around 
the midnight throne,’ are set above the grasp of our 
limited faculties ; forever mocking us with their 
unapproachable glory? And finally, and why is it 
that bright forms of human beauty are presented to 
our view and then taken from us; leaving the 
thousand streams of our affections to flow back in 
an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? We are born 
for a lngher destiny than that of the earth. There 
is a realm where the rainbow never fades—where 
thé stars will be spread out before us like islands 
that slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings which here pass before us like shadows, 
will stay in our presence forever ! 








Baron de Steuben. 


Arter Gen. Arnold treacherously deserted his 
post at West Point, the Baron de Steuben never 
failed to manifest his indignation and abhorrence of 
his name and character—and while inspecting Col. 
Sheldon’s regiment of light horse, the name of 
Arnold struck his ear. The soldier was ordered to 
the front. He was a fine looking fellow, with horse 
and equipments in excellent order, ‘Change your | 
name brother soldier,’ said Gen. Steuben,‘ you are 
too respectable to bear the name ofatraitor.’ 





; 

‘What name shall I take, General ?’ 

‘'Take any other name, Mine is at your service.’ 

Most cheerfully was the offer accepted, and his 
name was entered on the rolls as Steuben. He or 
his children now enjoy lands given to him in the 
town of Steuben by the Baron. This brave soldier 
met him after the war. ‘Iam well settled, Gene- 
ral,’ said he, ‘ and have a. wife and son. I have 
ealled my son after you, sir.’ 

‘I thank you my friend. What name have you 
given the boy ?’ 

‘ T have called him Baron. 
call him.’ 


What else could I 


Avarice is an uniform and tractable vice; other 
intellectual distempers are different in different con- 
stitutions of mind. That which soothes the pride 
of one, will offend the pride of another; but to 
the favor of the covetous bring money and nothing 
is denied. 

A plain country farmer, bringing his daughter to 
town, said, * For all she was brought up altogether 
in the country, she was a girl of sense.” ‘ Yes,’ 
saysa pretty female in company, ‘country sense.’ 
‘Why, faith madam,’ says the man, ‘country 
sense is better sometimes than city impudence.’ 


Let not the grandeur of any man’s station ren- 
der him proud and wilful; but let him remem- 
ber, when he is surrounded with a crowd of sup- 
pliants, death shal] level him with the meanest of 
mankind. 


Old age seizes upon a great and worshipful sinner 
like fire upon a rotten house ; it was rotten before, 
and must have fallen of itself; so it is no more but 
one ruin preventing another. 


We follow the world in approving others, but we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in 
mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly united by 
the fiercest flame. 

Itis as dangerous to inform a man of his faults 
without giving offence, as it is to tell him of his good 
qualities without flattering him. 


Playing cards were first invented in France as an 
amusement for Charles VI. 


The power of fortune is confessed only by the 
miserable, for the happy impute all their success to 
prudence and merit. 


He lives long that lives well; and time misspent 
is not lived, but lost. Besides God is better than his 
promise, if he takes away from him a long lease, 
and gives him a freehold of a better value. 


To be angry is to revenge the fault of others upon 
ourselves, 


What relation is that child to its own father, who 
is not his own son? 
His daughter! 


Why is an infant like a certain celebrated 
author ? 
Because itis Young ! 


Why is a bad pen like a wicked man? 
Because it wants mending ! 
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